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One  of  the  items  discussed  at 
each  monthly  meeting  of  the  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  Commission  is 
the  activity  of  our  Enforcement  Di- 
vision during  the  previous  month. 
As  the  agency  charged  with  en- 
forcement of  boating  safety  laws 
and  the  investigation  of  boating  ac- 
cidents, part  of  this  monthly  dis- 
cussion is  a  report  on  accidents 
and  boating  casualties  for  the  re- 
porting period. 

After  more  than  a  decade  of 
hearing  such  reports,  I  now  have 
them  memorized.  The  names 
change,  but  the  reports  are  almost 
always  the  same.  They  seemingly 
always  start  with,  "I  didn't  think 
anything  would  happen,"  or  "I've 
been  in  a  boat  for  20  years,"  or  "I 
didn't  know  they  couldn't  swim," 
or  some  other  such  excuse,  and 
they  almost  alway-  end  with  the 
expression  that  the  person's  death 
was  easily  preventable. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  one 
such  report  we  recently  received. 
To  set  the  stage  I  will  provide  a  lit- 
tle background.  Two  friends  were 


out  in  a  small  aluminum  bateau 
and  as  they  were  returning,  and  in 
sight  of  the  landing,  the  person  in 
the  stern  lost  his  hat  and  fell  over- 
board as  he  grabbed  for  it.  The 
friend  in  the  bow  quickly  jumped 
to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  slowed  the 
engine  and  returned  to  his  friend 
struggling  in  the  water.  It  was  cold 
and  the  friend's  heavy  water- 
soaked  clothing  added  to  his 
weight  as  they  tried  to  get  him 
back  in  the  boat. 

Suddenly,  while  trying  to  help 
his  friend,  the  person  in  the  boat 
was  pulled  overboard  and  sur- 
faced to  see  the  boat  drifting  away 
and  his  fear-crazed  friend  hanging 
onto  him  for  dear  life.  He  made  a 
valiant  attempt  to  save  both  him- 
self and  his  friend,  but  after  some 
time  of  keeping  them  both  afloat 
(most  of  which  time  he  was  under- 
water with  his  frightened  friend 
on  top  of  him)  he  came  to  the  re- 
alization that  if  things  continued 
as  they  were,  both  of  them  would 
drown.  He  had  to  make  a  decision. 

"I  was  underwater  about  one 
foot  and  then  had  to  make  a  deci- 
sion that  I  hope  nobody  has  to  ever 
make  in  their  life.  I  had  to  kick 
away  from  my  friend  and  think  of 
one  thing,  the  bank,  because  if  I 
would  stop  I'm  sure  that  I  would 
have  sank  and  died. 

"I  was  going  for  that  bank,  that's 
all  I  could  think  of  was  that  they 
had  a  rope  or  something  to  throw 
to  my  friend  because  I  knew  I 
couldn't  swim  or  stay  afloat  any 
longer.  When  I  got  to  the  bank  I 
was  so  tired  I  couldn't  even  pick 
up  my  head  or  arms.  When  I 
looked  back  I  didn't  see  anything 
but  two  hats  floating  in  the  water. 
I  later  walked  toward  the  dock 
when  this  couple  spotted  me  and 
sent  for  help.  They  said  they  could 
hear  me  hollering,  but  would 


never  come  see. 

As  a  postscript  to  his  report  he 
added,  "I  now  know  that  my 
friend  couldn't  swim,  but  if  we 
would  have  had  our  lifevests  on, 
there's  a  90  percent  chance  that 
both  of  us  would  have  been  o.k., 
and  they  were  in  the  boat.  But  they 
don't  help  if  they're  being  sat  on, 
or  stored  in  a  compartment." 

He  was  absolutely  correct  in  his 
last  assertion.  Virtually  all  boating 
deaths  are  preventable  with  a  little 
forethought  and  common  sense. 
We've  been  preaching  "wear  your 
lifevest,  especially  when  under 
way"  for  years  and  still  such  re- 
ports persist.  We  passed  a  regula- 
tion that  children  12  and  under 
must  wear  lifevests  in  a  powered 
boat  under  26  feet  long  whenever 
that  boat  is  under  way.  It  is,  I  be- 
live,  a  good  regulation,  and  has 
saved  countless  children's  lives.  It 
is  very  easy  to  comply  with,  and  is 
a  regulation  that  even  the  slightest 
bit  of  common  sense  would  dic- 
tate. And  yet,  you  would  not  be- 
lieve the  abuse  some  of  our  agents 
are  subjected  to  whenever  they  en- 
force it.  But  enforce  it  they  do, 
nevertheless. 

But  enforcement  alone  is  not  the 
answer.  It  takes  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  300,000-plus  recrea- 
tional boaters  in  the  state.  You 
must  know  boating  safety,  not  just 
think  you  do.  Boating  safety 
courses  are  offered  regularly  by 
this  agency.  Take  one,  and  then 
practice  what  you  learn. 

On  page  15  of  this  issue,  there  is 
a  little  quiz  to  test  your  boating 
safety  knowledge.  What  the  heck, 
take  it  and  see  how  you  do.  It's  fol- 
lowed by  a  boating  safety  poster. 
Study  the  poster,  remove  it  and 
stick  it  on  the  wall  of  your  garage 
or  boat  shed.  What's  on  it  may 
save  your  life. 
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FRESHWATER  DIVERSION 


The  light  blue  tones  of  this  satellite  photograph  show  the 
confining  effect  of  the  levee  system  on  the  Mississippi  River's 
flow.  Note  how  the  coastal  wetlands  have  been  all  but  cut  off 
from  the  river's  nourishing  influence. 


By  Mark  Chatry 

Supervisor,  Grand  Terre  Marine  Lab 
Photography  by  Guy  LaBranche 

Controlled  diversion  of  freshwater  from 
the  Mississippi  River  would  not  reor- 
ganize nature  hut  rather  it  would  re- 
establish a  more  natural  scheme. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  VS.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
battle  has  been  fought  for  thousands  of  years  with 
the  River's  nutrient  and  sediment  rich  freshwater 
building  our  coastal  wetlands  and  the  Gulf  tearing  the 
land  away  with  its  saltwater,  waves  and  tides.  Only 
in  relatively  recent  times,  and  with  considerable  assist- 
ance from  man,  has  one  of  these  magnificent  powers 
emerged  as  dominant.  The  Gulf  is  winning  and  the 
River — along  with  the  Louisiana  coast  and  its  vast  fish 
and  wildlife  resources — is  losing. 


When  our  French  ancestors  arrived  in  Louisiana  the 
River's  formative  processes  held  a  slight  advantage. 
Uncontrolled  and  unleveed,  the  River  was  free  to  flood 
and  to  spread  its  freshwater  and  sediment,  rejuvenating 
the  coastal  areas  and  actually  building  new  land  in 
what  was  formerly  the  Gulf's  domain. 

Unfortunately  but  understandably,  Sieur  de  Bienville 
in  1717  was  more  concerned  with  flood  protection  for 
the  fledgling  settlement  of  New  Orleans  than  he  was 
with  the  fate  of  the  Louisiana  coast  300  years  hence.  He 
ordered  embankments  constructed  against  the  flood 
threat.  Since  that  time,  man  has  devoted  billions  of 
dollars  and  tremendous  energies  toward  the  control  and 
containment  of  the  Mississippi  River.  These  efforts 
have  met  with  much  success.  The  River  has  been 
prevented  from  abandoning  its  present  course  and 
taking  a  more  direct  route  to  the  Gulf  via  the  Atchafalaya 
River.  Also,  the  levee  and  spillway  system  has  protected 
essentially  all  inhabited  areas  from  the  River's  flood- 
waters,  without  fail,  since  1927. 
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The  taming  of  the  River  has  certainly  been  beneficial 
and  in  fact  is  necessary  to  current  patterns  of  human 
habitation  and  development.  However,  the  effects  on  the 
composition  and  quality  of  our  coastal  areas  have  been 
severe  and  are  potentially  disastrous  to  our  fish  and 
wildlife  resources. 

From  Baton  Rouge  almost  to  its  mouth,  levees  flank 
the  Mississippi.  Most  sections  of  the  levees  are  of 
sufficient  height  to  confine  even  the  largest  flows  in  the 
River.  Those  few  sections  which  are  occasionally  topped 
allow  the  escape  of  only  a  minor  portion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi's flow.  As  a  result,  the  coast  has  been  effectively 
cut  off  from  its  creator.  The  River's  freshwater,  nutrients 
and  sediment — instead  of  being  spread  over  the 
marshes  and  shallow  coastal  waters  during  floods — are 
tunneled  into  the  deep,  open  waters  of  the  Gulf.  The 
only  significant  natural  land  building  now  taking  place 
on  the  Louisiana  coast  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya 
River  in  the  Atchafalaya  Bay. 

The  remainder  of  the  coast,  deprived  of  the 
Mississippi  River's  direct  influence,  is  deteriorating 
from  the  constant  attack  by  the  Gulf.  In  addition,  man's 
activities  in  the  coastal  areas,  namely  channelization 
and  canal  construction,  have  accelerated  the  rate  of 
coastal  deterioration.  Numerous  estimates  have  been 
made  of  how  much  coastal  land  Louisiana  loses  each 
year  but  perhaps  the  most  often  quoted  figure  is  40 
square  miles. 

A  substantial  portion  of  this  40  square  mile  annual 
loss  can  be  blamed  on  one  of  the  Gulf's  most  destructive 
forces,  saltwater  intrusion.  Saltwater  intrusion  can  be 
simply  defined  as  the  movement  of  saltwater  from 
the  Gulf  into  areas  that  were  formerly  fresh  or  brackish. 
It  is  important  to  understand  how  saltwater  intrusion 
contributes  to  land  loss  and  why  land  loss  combined 
with  saltwater  intrusion  threatens  our  fish  and  wildlife 
resources. 

Swamps,  freshwater  marshes  and  brackish  marshes 
typically  support  vegetahon  that  cannot  tolerate  pro- 
longed exposure  to  saltwater.  When  saltwater  invades 
one  of  these  fresher  areas  the  plants  and  trees  that  hold 
the  soil  together  become  stressed  and  eventually  die. 
Before  a  more  salt  tolerant  vegetation  is  able  to  gain 
a  foothold,  much  of  the  soil  erodes  and  washes  away. 
This  results  in  a  net  loss  of  swamp  and  marsh  and 
conversion  of  fresh  and  brackish  marsh  to  salt  marsh. 

Swamps,  fresh  marshes  and  brackish  marshes  are  the 
preferred  habitats  of  most  commercial  and  recreational 
wildlife,  including  furbearers,  waterfowl  and  alligators. 
Therefore,  any  loss  of  these  habitats  can  be  directly 
translated  into  a  similar  loss  of  wildlife  resources. 


In  terms  of  fisheries,  the  harmful  effects  of  land  loss 
and  saltwater  intrusion  are  often  less  easily  recognized 
but,  in  time,  will  become  all  too  obvious.  Coastal 
wetlands  are  at  the  base  of  the  food  chain  that  sustains 
our  fisheries  resources.  Also,  and  perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly, the  wetlands  provide  crucial  nursery  habitat. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  critical  amount  of  land  loss 
that  will  seriously  threaten  Louisiana's  status  as  one 
of  the  nation's  top  seafood  producers.  Unfortunately, 
land  loss  is  accelerating  at  such  a  rate  that  this  criHcal 
point  could  be  reached  sooner  than  most  think. 

Some  people  claim  that  nothing  short  of  allowing  the 
Mississippi  River  to  flood  and  roam  freely  will  solve  our 
coastal  deterioration  problems.  This  may  be  true,  but, 
since  it  is  likely  that  the  River  will  remain  leveed  and 
follow  its  present  course,  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
implement  the  most  effective  means  by  which  the  dete- 
rioration can  be  slowed. 

In  searching  for  a  solution,  and  recognizing  that 
saltwater  intrusion  is  very  much  to  blame,  one  quickly 
realizes  that  there  are  only  two  options:  restrict  the  flow 
of  saltwater  from  the  Gulf,  or  divert  riverwater  through 
the  levees  and  into  the  coastal  areas. 

Restricting  the  flow  of  saltwater  from  the  Gulf  would 
require  barriers  of  some  sort.  While  the  barriers  could 
be  effective  in  terms  of  reducing  salinities,  thev  are 
of  doubtful  practicability  on  a  large  scale  and  their  h>ene- 
fits  may  well  be  outweighed  by  restricting  the  movement 
of  certain  organisms  that  use  the  shallow  coastal  waters 
as  nursery  grounds. 


The  light  blue  puff  at  the  center  of  this  satellite  photo  shows 
the  effect  of  the  present  day  Bayou  Lamoque  control  structure 
as  its  discharge  enters  the  open  waters  of  Breton  Sound. 
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Freshwater  diversion  structures  at  Violet  (Left),  Bohemia  (Center),  and  Bayou  Lamoque  (Right)  are  currently  in  operation, 
supplying  freshwater  to  the  Breton  Sound  Basin.  These  structures  will  be  used  in  concert  with  the  proposed  structure  at 
Caernarvon  to  re-establish  optimal  salinity  conditions  in  the  Basin. 
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The  second  option,  diverting  freshwater  from  the 
River,  has  been  demonstrated  as  practical  from  an 
engineering  standpoint  and  effective  in  reducing  saltwa- 
ter intrusion.  Controlled  freshwater  diversion  from  the 
River  would  benefit  wildlife  by  substantially  reducing 
the  rate  of  land  loss  and  by  rejuvenating  the  existing 
swamps  and  marshes.  Fisheries  resources  would  also  be 
helped  bv  decreased  land  loss  rates  and,  importantly, 
thev  would  be  directly  benefited  by  the  maintenance  of 
a  salinitv  regime  (freshwater-saltwater  mix)  best  for 
fisheries  production. 

Salinity,  more  than  any  other  single  factor,  determines 
the  distribution  and  abundance  of  our  fisheries  re- 
sources. For  thousands  of  years  before  the  Mississippi 
was  leveed,  salinities  followed  a  predictable  seasonal 
pattern  determined  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  River.  This 
seasonal  sequence  was  dominated  by  a  later  winter- 
earlv  spring  freshet  followed  by  gradually  increasing 
salinites  in  the  late  spring,  summer  and  fall.  The  fish, 
shrimp,  crabs  and  oysters  which  now  make  up  our 
fisheries  resources  have,  over  time,  evolved  and  adapted 
to  such  a  habitat. 

Since  the  Mississippi's  levees  have  been  in  place,  the 
habitat  essential  to  our  fisheries  have  been  deprived 
of  regular,  springtime  infusions  of  riverwater.  Instead, 
these  areas  are  almost  totally  dependent  on  highly 
variable  local  rainfall  for  freshwater.  The  great  year  to 
vear  %'ariabilitv  in  freshwater  input  which  now  exists  in 
Louisiana's  coastal  areas  is  reflected  in  the  great  year 
to  year  variability  in  fisheries  production. 

Controlled  diversion  of  freshwater  from  the  River, 
therefore,  would  not  reorganize  nature  but  rather 
it  wciuld  re-establish  a  more  natural  scheme.  Land  loss 
would  be  reduced  due  to  a  general  reduction  of  salini- 
ties. Also,  a  dependable  supplv  of  nutrient-rich 
freshwater  would  be  available  so  that  fish  and  wildlife 
production  could  be  maintained  at  consistently  high 
levels. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  strongly 
supported  the  concept  of  freshwater  diversion  for 
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Top  map  shows  land  loss  rates  along  the  Louisiana  coast, 
while  the  map  at  bottom  illustrates  proposed  diversion  sites 
and  areas  of  influence. 
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decades.  In  fact,  as  early  as  1906  the  Oyster  Commission 
of  Louisiana  (the  department's  predecessor)  recom- 
mended gaps  in  the  river  levee  for  increasing  oyster 
production.  Several  freshwater  diversion  structures 
have  been  built  on  the  east  bank  of  the  River  with 
encouragement  and  financial  support  from  the  depart- 
ment. While  these  structures  have  greatly  benefited 
localized  areas,  there  is  an  obvious  need  for  larger,  more 
efficient  diversions  on  both  sides  of  the  River. 

Currently,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
plans  for  large  scale,  controlled  freshwater  diversion 
from  the  River  into  the  coastal  wetlands  of  southeast 
Louisiana.  In  developing  these  plans  the  corps  was 
guided  and  supported  by  department  biologists  along 
with  other  parish,  state  and  federal  agencies,  sportsmen 
and  environmental  groups,  and  commercial  fishermen's 
organizations.  One  such  plan,  at  Caenarvon  in  the 
Breton  Sound  Basin,  already  is  in  final  design  with 
construction  scheduled  to  begin  in  1987. 


Two  other  plans  call  for  diversion  structures  to  be 
located  in  the  Lake  Pontchartrain-Borgne  Basin  at 
Bonnet  Carre  and  in  the  Barataria  Basin  at  Davis  Pond. 
These  sites,  located  far  from  the  Gulf,  were  chosen  to 
ensure  maximum  influence  and  benefit  of  the  freshwater 
to  the  wetlands  and  shallow  c(jastal  waters.  The  struc- 
tures will  be  designed  to  permit  diversion  at  all  but  the 
lowest  river  stages.  The  structures  can  also  be  opened  or 
closed  promptly,  ensuring  a  high  degree  of  ccjntroj. 

Freshwater  diversion,  if  implemented  in  all  three  bas- 
ins, would  retard  saltwater  intrusion  and  make  salinity 
management  possible  in  coastal  areas  from 
Mississippi  Sound  westward  to  Bayou  Lafourche. 
Greatly  enhanced  conditions  for  our  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  could  be  created  over  this  vast  area.  This,  in 
turn,  would  provide  for  larger  and  more  consistent 
commercial  and  recreational  harvests,  increased  hunting 
and  fishing  opportunities,  and  the  preservation  of  local 
economies  based  on  these  resources. 


These  two  photos  graphically  illustrate  what  is  happening  on 
the  Louisiana  coast  today.  The  top  photo  shows  breakup  and 
ponding  occurring  in  a  section  of  brackish  and  salt  marsh, 
while  the  bottom  photo  shows  the  eventual  outcome  of  such  a 
process,  the  conversion  to  mostly  open  water.  The  area 
pictured  in  the  bottom  photo  was  itself  two-thirds  marshland 
less  than  a  quarter  century  ago. 
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Striking  differences  can  be  seen  between  the  river-influenced 
marshes  on  the  unleveed  portion  of  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River  (foreground)  and  those  marshes  on  the  west 
bank,  completely  leveed  and  therefore  isolated  from  the 
river's  flow. 


Mark  Chatrs" 


EDITOR'S  NOTE 

Originallif  from  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Richard  Bejarano  is  a  marine  biologist  who 
fms  been  working  with  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  since  1979. 
Mr  Bejarano  started  diving  in  1966  but  began 
serious  underwater  and  land  nature  photog- 
raphy in  1970.  Some  of  his  work  has  appeared 
in  the  Louisiana  Conservationist,  Skin  Diver 
Magazine  PADTs  Undersea  journal, 
Hawaiian  Shell  News,  and  most  recently  in 
the  "Art  From  The  Wild"  exposition  in  New 
Orleans. 


Richard  Bejarano 
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The  queen  angelpsh  (Holacanthus 
ciliaris)  (s  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
fishes  found  in  the  Bahamas,  through 
the  southern  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Brazil. 
Adults,  like  this  one,  feed  niainli/  on 
sponges  and  reach  18  inches  in 
length.  Juveniles  have  two  neon  blue 
bars  on  the  head  and  three  on  the 
body. 

The  spiny  puffer  (Diodon  holocan- 
thus)  grows  to  about  20  inches  long 
and  is  found  in  the  northern  Gulf  as 
well  as  in  all  tropical  ivaters  around 
the  world.  It  feeds  on  snails,  crabs, 
hermit  crabs  and  sea  urchins.  Puffers 
inflate  themselves  with  water  or  air, 
thus  erecting  all  their  sharp  spines 
and  discouraging  most  predators. 

Slenopus  hisidus,  the  red-banded 

coral  shrimp  cleans  the  fish  and  eels  of 
external  parasites  and  dead  tissue  in 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans  as  well  as  in  the  Red  Sea.  The 
most  conspicuous  shrimp  in  the  pic- 
ture is  a  female,  judging  from  its  tur- 
quoise colored  egg  mass. 


A  cubbyu  (Pareques  acuminatus) 

swims  lazily  by  two  sponge  encrusted 
pilings  while  a  goldentaii  moray 
above  it  and  two  redspotted  Imwkfish 
below  stand  guard.  The  cubbyu  be- 
longs to  the  same  family  that  redfish, 
speckled  trout  and  black  drum  do,  the 
Sciaenidae. 

A  mixed  school  of  nocturnal  fish  seek 
pvotection  in  a  small  cave  during  day- 
light hours.  At  night  they  will  dis- 
perse to  feed  in  the  adjacent  grass  and 
sand  flats.  Reddish-pink  fish  are 
blackbar  soldierfish  (Myripristis  ja- 
cobus); light  pink  are  bigtooth  car- 
dinalfish  (Apogon  affinis);  -whitish 
fish,  tomtatc grunts  (Haemulon  au- 
rolineatum);  yellowish  fish,  frcnch 
grunt  (Haemulon  flavolineatum); 
fish  icith  barbels  is  a  yellow  goatfish 
(Mulloides  martinicus). 


The  queen  triggerfish  (Balistes  ve- 
tula)  ranges  from  Massachusetts  to 
Brazil  and  also  the  eastern  Atlantic. 
It  grows  to  about  two  feet  in  length 
and  feeds  heavily  on  sea  urchins.  Tlie 
small  elongated  fish  arc  bluehead 
ivrasses  (Thalassoma  bifascia- 
tum)  in  the  yellcw  pluisc. 

Telmatactics  sp.  is  a  rare  species  of 
sea  anemone.  Indii'iduals  may  lurve 
an  oral  disk  at  least  3  to  4  incites  in 
diameter  Sea  ananoncs  are  host  to 
many  marine  organisms  due  to  the 
shelter  and  protection  they  provide. 
Cleaning  slirimp  clean  tlw  anemone  of 
debris  and  pick  external  parasites 
from  fisli  who  pirposely  come  to  this 
"cleaning  station." 
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The  slender  sea  horse  (Hippocam- 
pus reidi)  groii's  to  almost  6  inches 
in  length  and  luis  been  found  only  in 
Bermuda  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Male  seahorses  incubate  the  eggs  in  a 
ventral  brood  pouch  from  zohich  the 
young  emerge. 

The  blackbar  soldierfish  (Myripristis 
jacobus)  grmos  to  about  8.5  inches 
m  length.' It  is  basically  a  nocturml 
species  tluit  feeds  mainly  on  crusta- 
ceans (shrimp,  crabs,  isopods,  cope- 
pods,  etc.).  They  are  good  eating  but 
their  small  size  gives  them  little  food 
value.  The  fish  is  found  from  northern 
Tlorida  to  Brazil,  including  the 
northern  Gulf. 
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10.  Spirobranchus  giganteus,  the 

Christmas  tree  worm,  may  be  found 
on  sponges,  coral  heads  or  rocky  sub- 
strates in  very  shallow  water  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  165  feet.  It  is  known 
from  the  Gulf  to  Brazil  and  from  the 
tropical  Pacific  coast  of  America.  The 
individuals  of  this  species  feed  on 
plankton  and  can  exhibit  many  beau- 
tiful colors. 

11.  The  reef  squid  (Sepioteuthis  se- 

and      pioidea)  seen  here  is  the  same  indi- 

12.  vidual.  Special  pigment  cells  called 
chromatophores  produced  the  remark- 
able color  transformation  in  less  than 
one  minute.  This  squid  is  found  in 
shallow  water  from  Bermuda  to  the 
southern  Caribbean.  It  feeds  on 
fishes,  lives  about  a  year  and  grows  to 
10  inches  long. 


13.  The  polyps  of  orange  coral  (Tubas-  15. 
trea  coccinea)  'will  be  expanded  at 

night  or  during  the  day,  provided  the 
coral  is  in  a  slwded  area.  The  species 
occurs  in  the  Baliamas,  West  Indies 
and  western  Africa  from  near  the  sur- 
face to  a  depth  of  115  feet. 

14.  This  truly  beautiful  bivavle  that  goes 

by  the  name  of  rough  lima  (Lima  16. 

scabra)  can  also  Imve  white  tentacles 
with  the  inner  portion  of  the  mantle 
red.  UnattaclKd  limas  can  sivim  by 
closing  and  opening  their  valves. 
This  mollusk  has  been  found  from 
very  simllow  water  to  a  depth  of  ap- 
proxiriwtely  426  feet  and  ranges  from 
South  Carolina  to  Brazil. 


Scorpaena  plumieri,  the  spotted 
scorpionfish ,  attains  about  17  inclies 
in  length  ami  is  the  most  common 
species  in  Gulf  coastal  waters.  It  is 
typically  found  by  jetties  or  on  oil 
platforms  and  rt-e/s  to  a  depth  of  ISO 
feet.  Scorpionfislies  are  carnivorous 
and  capable  of  inflicting  a  poisoti. 

The  Nassau  grouper  (Epinephehis 

striatus)  can  groic  to  4  feet  in  laigth 
and  weigh  55  pounds.  It  has  a  rc- 
iiunkable  ability  to  cluinge  colors  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  food 
fishes  in  the  West  Imiies. 
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By  Mary  E.  Shelsby 
Editor,  InSights  Magazine 
National  Rifle  Association 

Photography  by  Guy  LaBranche 
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Making  a  Difference 
In  Bayou  Country 


''The  students  can  see  for 
themselves  that  what  they 
do  can  make  a  difference'.' 


WHEN  YOU  TALK  with  mOSt 
junior  high  school  students, 
they  will  tell  you  that 
studying  and  taking  tests  are  their 
least  favorite  activities  at  school.  And 
that  may  be  the  case  in  Raceland, 
La.,  but  you  would  never  know 
it  from  the  number  of  students  that 
turn  out  each  year  for  a  voluntary 
essay  exam  for  admittance  to  the 
school's  Conservation  Club. 

"When  we  started  the  club  eight 
years  ago,  we  had  27  students  sign- 
up," said  Leonard  St.  Pierre,  the 
club's  advisor  and  the  school's  Loui- 
siana history  teacher.  "The  next  year, 
127  students  came  out  for  the  club. 
We  can  only  accommodate  30  stu- 
dents per  year,  so  we  had  to  develop 
a  means  to  select  who  could  partici- 
pate. That's  how  the  essay  test  got 
started.  Now,  we  get  anywhere 
between  250  and  300  students  each 
year  competing  for  a  slot  in  the  club." 

And  the  test  is  not  easy.  Some 
sample  questions  from  the  exam 
given  last  September  include: 

•  Explain  the  need  for  hunting  and 
hunting  seasons. 

•  Define  ecosystems,  food  chain 
and  environment. 

•  What  do  you  feel  you  could 
contribute  to  the  Conservation  Club 
to  make  it  successful  this  year? 

The  reason  for  the  popularity  of 
the  club  is  best  summed  up  by  Karl 
Lirette,  a  ninth  grader  at  Raceland 
junior  High:  "We  all  want  to  learn 
more  about  wildlife.  Hunting  and 
fishing  are  our  heritage.  It's  our  life 
around  here." 

Raceland  is  located  in  southern 
Louisiana,  45  miles  southwest  of 
New  Orleans,  in  an  area  that  hosts 
waterfowl  that  migrate  along  both 
the  Mississippi  and  Central  Flyways 
each  fall  and  winter  and  ranks 
Louisiana  as  the  top  waterfowl  har- 
vesting state  in  the  nation.  With 
an  abundance  of  muskrat  and  nutria 
along  the  coastal  wetlands,  Louisiana 
has  historically  been  the  leading  fur- 
producing  area  in  North  America. 
Additionally,  the  area  supports  a 
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seafood  industry  that  brings  in 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. With  approximately  2.5 
million  acres  of  marsh,  1.8  million 
acres  of  ponds  and  lakes  and  more 
than  125,000  acres  of  bayous  and 
rivers,  the  area  is  a  sportsman's 
paradise. 

"I'm  learning  a  lot  in  the  club," 
Karl  continued,  "like  about  coastal 
erosion  and  wetland  deterioration. 
We  have  a  bad  problem  with  salt 
water  coming  in  and  mixing  with  the 
fresh  water.  It  is  killing  our  fresh 
water  fish  and  affecting  the  duck, 
alligator  and  fur-bearing  animal 
populations.  I  don't  know  yet  how 
we  can  stop  it,  but  I  know  we  must." 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the 
club's  activities  is  the  wood  duck 
nesting  box  project.  Each  winter,  the 
club  journeys  through  the  swamps 
and  marshes  in  pirogues  to  nail 
up  wooden  nest  boxes  on  cypress 
trees.  Considered  the  most  beautiful 
North  American  duck,  the  wood 
duck  naturally  makes  its  nest  in 
cavities  of  trees  near  water  but  will 
adapt  to  manmade  nests.  Drainage  of 
wetlands,  construction  and  erosion 
have  all  had  their  impact  on  the  wood 
duck  population,  and  its  numbers 
have  fluctuated  due  to  loss  of  habitat. 
"This  is  the  project  everyone  remem- 
bers," said  St.  Pierre.  "I  guess  it  is 
because  we  go  back  out  in  the  spring 
to  check  the  nests  and  often  find 
eggshells  in  the  boxes.  The  students 
can  see  for  themselves  that  what  they 
do  can  make  a  difference." 


Constructing  and  putting  up  wood  duck 
boxes  is  one  of  the  group's  most  popular 
activities. 


"It  made  me  proud  of  what  we 
could  do,"  Cory  Johns(jn,  a  second 
year  member  of  the  club,  said  of  the 
club's  involvement  last  year  in  saving 
the  Tensas  hardwood  forest  in  north 
central  Louisiana.  "We  heard  that 
these  people  wanted  to  just  clear  out 
the  forest,  without  any  regard  to 
the  wildlife,  to  make  soybean  fields, 
and  we  made  a  protest  against  it." 

"This  was  ail  the  kids'  idea," 
boasts  St.  Pierre.  "As  a  teacher,  I'm 
very  careful  of  staying  objecHve  in 
political  matters.  This  was  something 
they  decided  for  themselves  to  be- 
come involved  in."  The  club  collected 
1,400  to  1,500  signatures  on  petitions 
and  generated  240  letters  from  the 
school  to  the  governor  to  save  the 
forest.  "They  really  made  me  proud 
of  them,"  their  teacher  said. 

The  Raceland  Conservation  Club 
also  works  to  inform  the  general 
public  about  conservation,  and  this 
May  will  participate  in  the  Interna- 
tional Science  Fair  at  Bossier  Cit\-,  La. 
The  club  is  designing  an  information 
booth  to  explain  how  wildlife  man- 
agement procedures  have  recovered 
the  state's  alligator  population  from 
an  all-time  low  during  the  1960's. 
There  are  so  manv  alligators  todav 
the  state  has  opened  controlled 
hunting  seasons.  The  students  will 
serve  a  local  delicac\',  alligator  sauce 
piquante,  give  out  jewelrv  made  from 
alligator  teeth  as  souvenirs  and 
display  purses,  wallets  and  other 
products  made  from  alligator  hides. 

The  club  will  sponsor  the  "Trashi- 
est Organization  on  Campus  Dav," 
an  annual  litter  clean-up  event.  Each 
vear,  RCC  issues  a  challenge  to  the 
Student  Council,  the  EA.A,"4-H 
and  other  groups  in  the  school. 
When  the  day  for  the  clean-up 
arrives,  the  town  of  Raceland  is 
divided  into  areas  and  the  group  that 
accumulates  the  most  litter  is 
crowned  the  trashiest  organization. 
"Sometimes  it  takes  a  lot  of  nerve 
to  be  different  and  do  things  like  pick 
up  trash.  This  little  contest  makes  it 
more  fun,"  said  St.  Pierre. 

The  club  also  studies  water  pollu- 
tion and  how  it  affects  fish  and 
wildlife.  "During  the  same  da^"  '.\-e 
will  visit  t\s-o  lakes  that  have  been 
\ery  drasticalh"  affected  b'  pollution, 
but  in  different  wavs,"  S.  Pierre 
reports.  "The  tlrst  lake  used  to  be  full 
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Their  children  and  grandchildren 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  trees 
club  members  are  planting  today. 


A  group  trip  to  Kentucky  gave  club 
members  a  chance  to  study  conser- 
vation matters  in  another  area  of  the 
country. 


Members  show  off  their  six  Youth 
Conservationists  of  the  Year  Awards 
presented  by  the  Louisiana  Wild- 
life Federation. 


Club  members  become  certified 
Louisiana  Safe  Hunters  after 
passing  a  hunter  safety  course. 


of  grasses  that  would  feed  enormous 
numbers  of  fish,  coots  and  ducks, 
but  a  drainage  project  was  put 
.through  and  now  all  the  drainage 
from  a  13  to  15  mile  area  is  going  into 
the  lake.  The  water  is  super  muddy, 
and  it  has  inhibited  all  sunlight 
penetration.  This  has  killed  the  lake, 
it  is  no  longer  a  great  fishing  lake, 
and  the  ducks  and  coots  don't  go 
there. 

"The  other  lake  has  the  exact 
opposite  problem.  It  has  also  been 
affected  by  man  but  has  become 
so  choked  with  underwater  vegeta- 
tion that  movement  is  inhibited,  and 
is  so  highly  organic  when  the  vegeta- 
tion dies  in  the  winter  that  we  have 
frequent  fish  kills.  The  cause  of 
this  problem  is  fertilizer  run-off  from 
the  sugar  cane  fields,  which  has 
fertilized  the  underwater  vegetation. 

"So  you  see,  we  have  two  ex- 
tremes, a  lake  in  which  all  the  vegeta- 
tion has  been  killed  and  a  lake  which 
is  choked  by  too  much  vegetation. 
During  the  field  trip,  we  bring  back 
water  samples  from  both  lakes  to 
study  the  organisms  that  live  in  both 
environments." 

For  the  students  at  Raceland  Junior 
High  who  are  not  able  to  participate 
in  the  club's  activities,  St.  Pierre  puts 
on  Young  Sportsman's  Education 
Day,  bringing  in  speakers  from 
around  the  state  to  conduct  seminars 
on  firearms  safety,  state  wildlife 
laws,  boating  safety,  first  aid  in  the 
field,  dog  training,  duck  calling  and 
many  other  topics.  Additionally, 
St.  Pierre  teaches  the  state's  manda- 
tory hunter  safety  course  as  part  of 
his  Social  Studies  curriculum.  As 
part  of  the  course,  students  demon- 
strate their  ability  to  safely  handle 
and  shoot  a  shotgun  in  the  sugar 
cane  fields  behind  the  school. 

Each  spring,  they  pack  the  club  up 
and  head  to  Raceland  Elementary 
School  across  the  street  for  National 
Wildlife  Week.  There,  the  club  mem- . 
bers  teach  kindergarten  through 
third  grade  students  about  conserva- 
tion, wildlife  and  environment. 

"Maybe  more  schools  could  do 
this,  you  know,  start  a  conservation 
club,"  added  Karl  Lirette.  "It  sure 
would  be  a  big  help." 


Editor's  Note:  This  story  reprinted  from 
Insights  magazine  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  of  America. 
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BOATING  SHOULD  BE 

By  Maurice  N.  Cockerham  


fun 


NOT  FATAL 


Recreational  boating  and  its 
attendant  activities,  are 
among  Louisiana's  foremost 
pleasure  adventures.  Commercial 
boating,  ranging  from  the  inde- 
pendent commercial  fisherman  or 
trapper  to  the  crewboats  and 
tugboats  of  the  state's  maritime 
industries,  add  immensely  to  the 
total  man-hours  spent  afloat  in 
this  state  each  year.  With  well  over 
300,000  boats  in  the  state  registra- 
tion system  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  boating  is  truly  a  major  facet 
of  Louisiana  life. 

Unfortunately,  all  too  many  of 
our  ciHzens  happily  climb  aboard 
vessels  without  a  second  thought 
to  boating  safety  and  the  potential 
peril  awaiting  the  unwary.  Before 
you  say,  "Aw,  I  know  all  about  that 
stuff,"  you  just  might  pause  for  a 
moment  and  think  about  this: 
More  than  60  Louisiana  citizens 
died  in  boating  mishaps  last  year. 
They,  too,  "knew  all  about  that 
stuff." 

How  much  do  you  really  know 
about  boating  safety?  Boating 
safety  rules  and  regulations  are 
designed  to  protect  lives.  If  you 
apply  them  every  time  you  use  a 
boat  you  will  be  taking  a  giant  step 
toward  insuring  that  your  boating 
will  be  fun... not  fatal. 

Of  course,  safety  does  not 
depend  upon  what  you  THINK 
you  know,  but  rather  upon  what 
you  KNOW.  The  following  ques- 
tions may  be  enough  to  direct 
you  to  one  of  the  many  boating 
safety  courses  offered  throughout 
Louisiana.  Answers  to  the  quiz  can 
be  found  in  the  Conservationotes 
section  of  this  issue.  (No  peeking.) 


1.  For  motorboats,  proper  lighting,  a 
Certificate  of  Registration,  fire 
extinguisfiers  personal  flotation 
devices  (PFDs),  a  flanne  arrestor, 
ventilation  ducts  and  cowls,  a 
muffler  and  a  whistle  are: 

(a)  suggested  equipment. 

(b)  essential  equipment. 

(c)  required  equipment. 

(d)  items  safety  conscious  skippers 
keep  aboard. 


2.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  approved 
personal  flotation  devices: 

(a)  do  not  include  ski  belts. 

(b)  should  be  worn  by  all  children 
and  nonswimmers. 

(c)  should  be  checked  periodically 
to  be  certain  they  are  airtight 
and  not  torn,  stiff  or  heavy 

(d)  all  three  of  the  above  are  correct 
statements. 

3.  Properly  displayed  boat  numbers 
must  be  at  least  three  inches  high, 
in  bold,  block  letters  and: 

(a)  be  located  near  the  water  line. 

(b)  match  the  color  of  the  boat. 

(c)  read  from  left  to  right. 

(d)  read  from  right  to  left. 

4.  Boats  are  classified  according  to: 

(a)  size  and  weight. 

(b)  make  and  model. 

(c)  horsepower  and  capacity. 

(d)  length. 

5.  Louisiana  law  states  that 
passengers  12  years  of  age  or 
younger  must  wear  a  life  preserver. 

(a)  wfiile  underway  on  Class  A 
and  Class  1  motorboats. 

(b)  while  underway  aboard  any 
class  vessel. 

(c)  after  sunset  and  during  pehods 
of  restricted  visibility. 

(d)  only  if  they  are  unable  to  swim. 

6.  Under  both  Inland  and  International 
Rules,  the  proper  navigation  lights 
for  vessels  must  be  displayed: 

(a)  from  sunset  to  sunrise  and 
during  periods  of  low  visibility. 

(b)  only  on  boats  over  40  feet  long. 

(c)  from  one  hour  after  sunset  to 
one  hour  before  sunrise  during 
periods  of  low  visibility. 

(d)  from  beginning  to  end  of  twilight. 

7.  To  begin  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation,  you  should: 

(a)  place  victim  on  back. 

(b)  clear  mouth  of  foreign  matter  or 
any  obstruction. 

(c)  pinch  nostrils  to  prevent  leakage 
of  air. 

(d)  do  all  three  of  the  above. 

8.  A  buoy  flying  a  red  flag  with  a  white 
diagonal  stripe  indicates: 

(a)  first  leg  of  a  sailing  race  course. 

(b)  divers  down;  steer  clear. 

(c)  ski  slalom  course:  steer  well 
clear. 

(d)  hatchery  fish  in  area:  proceed 
slowly 

9.  Before  starting  an  inboard  engine, 
the  engine  compartment  must  be 
thoroughly  ventilated  to: 


(a)  clear  compartment  of  possible 
gas  vapxjrs. 

(b)  give  carburetor  plenty  of  fresh 
air. 

(c)  cool  brushes  on  the  starter 
motor. 

(d)  blow  sparks  away  from  knife 
switches. 

10.  Which  of  the  following  types  of  fire 
extinguishers  are  approved? 

(a)  foam. 

(b)  dry  chemical. 

(c)  carbon  dioxide. 

(d)  all  of  the  above. 

11.  Approved  portable  gasoline  tanks 
should  be  filled: 

(a)  outside  the  vessel. 

(b)  while  keeping  the  nozzle  of  the 
fuel  pump  or  spout  from  the 
gas  can  in  contact  with  the 
tank. 

(c)  completely  so  condensation 
can't  occur. 

(d)  a  and  b  above. 

12.  To  avoid  the  chance  of  cartxjn 
monoxide  poisoning: 

(a)  do  not  breathe  gasoline  fumes 
while  fueling. 

(b)  make  sure  the  cabin  is  well 
ventilated. 

(c)  extinguish  all  gas  lanterns,  gas 
stoves  or  catalytic  heaters 
before  going  to  bed  at  night. 

(d)  follow  b  and  c  listed  above. 

13.  If  you  fall  into  water  with  heavy 
clothes  on: 

(a)  remove  them  immediately. 

(b)  keep  them  on:  they  help  you 
float. 

(c)  remove  them  slowly. 

(d)  they  will  make  you  sink  rapidly. 

14.  If  a  person  falls  overboard,  you 
should: 

(a)  stop  the  motor  immediately. 

(b)  swing  the  stern  away  by 
turning  the  wheel  away  from 
the  side  the  person  went  over. 

(c)  turn  the  wheel  toward  the 
side  the  person  went  over  and 
toss  a  PFD. 

(d)  report  the  accident 
immediately. 

15.  In  a  crossing  situation,  the  give-way 
vessel: 

(a)  signals  with  one  short  blast 
and  gives  way. 

(b)  keeps  clear  of  the  stand-on 
vessel. 

(c)  passes  astern  of  the  stand-on 
vessel. 

(d)  all  three  of  the  above. 

16.  The  number  one  cause  of  fatal 
boating  accidents  is  capsizing.  It  is 

primarily  caused  by: 

(a)  overloading  and  improper 
loading. 

(b)  high  speed  turns  and 
overpowering. 

(c)  foul  weather. 

(d)  all  three  of  the  e.:  ove. 
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By  Maurice  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Mark  Saltz 

Hunting  feral,  or  "wild','  hogs  is  a  traditional  sport  in  some  parts  of  Louisiana.  Good  dogs 
and  strong  legs  are  required,  and  tlwe's  just  a  wee  touch  of  risk  involved  if  things  go  sour. 
But  beware  . . .  thei'e  is  also  a  legal  morass  awaiting  the  incautious  hunter 
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/  /"\  /'our  I  ipe  will  be  flashing  in  front  of  your 
eyes  and  you  will  suddenly  realize  that 
you'd  rather  be  grocery  shopping. 

That  is  not  an  original  thought,  but  at  that  moment  I 
was  almost  incapable  of  original  thought.  My  lungs  were 
about  to  cave  in,  my  legs  hurt  from  the  shoulders  down, 
and  1  swear  I  could  hear  an  echo  of  mv  heartbeat  in  the 
woods  around  me.  Just  as  1  spotted  a  nice  place  to  lie 
down  and  die,  I  heard  Orval  Roberts  murmur,  "They're 
off  thai  way  some.  Let's  go." 

So  we  go'ed.  We  were  hunting  wild  hogs  in  the  hills 
of  Caldwel!  Parish  and  that  is  no  sport  for  a  man  with  a 
bad  heart,  bad  legs,  or  an  IQ  above  about  40.  We  had 
been  at  it  for  a  day  and  a  half  and  still  had  not  closed 
with  the  full-tusked  old  boar  I  wanted  for  a  trophy 
mount. 
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Just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  there  are  no  "wild 
boar"  native  to  Louisiana.  What  we  have  are  really  feral 
hogs:  the  descendants  of  domestic  hogs  that  escaped 
or  were  turned  out  to  range  freely  generations  ago. 
They  have,  indeed,  reverted  to  a  wild  state,  complete 
with  long,  curved  and  very  sharp  tusks.  A  tough  old 
boar  with  a  good  set  of  tusks,  or  "tushes,"  can  be  a 
formidable  adversary  and  is  respectfully  known  as  a 
Tush  Hog.  That  was  what  I  was  looking  for. 

Wild  hogs  are  shy  and  secretive  by  nature,  but  can  be 
unpredictable  and  dangerous  if  cornered  or  crowded. 
Then  too,  a  luckless  soul  who  finds  himself  around  an 
old  sow  (female)  with  young  nearby  is  quite  apt  to 
find  that  a  severe  threat  to  health  and  safety  exists. 

The  whole  expedition  had  been  on  my  personal  "I 
wanta"  list  for  some  time  when  a  mutual  friend  arranged 
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for  me  to  meet  Orval  Roberts  of  Grayson,  Louisiana. 

The  man  is  the  Ben  Lilly  of  Caldwell  Parish.  A  railroad 
brakeman  by  occupation,  his  sharp,  clear  eyes  and 
weathered  skin,  hiding  behind  a  full,  white  beard,  mark 
a  man  who  has  seen  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  As 
photographer  Mark  Saltz  and  I  would  learn,  this  soft 
spoken  grandfather  is  also  quite  capable  of  walking 
a  platoon  of  army  rangers  right  into  the  dirt.  The  man  is 
a  two-legged  Tush  Hog. 

"I  started  hunting  hogs  about  the  time  I  got  old 
enough  to  follow  my  Daddy  in  the  woods,"  Roberts  told 
me.  Of  course,  fifty-odd  years  ago  wild  hogs  provided 
a  welcome  food  source  for  a  lot  of  depression  plagued 
people  and  the  Roberts  family  was  no  exception. 

Today,  however,  Orval  Roberts  hunts  hogs  for  the 
sheer  joy  of  it.  It  is  an  excuse  to  be  in  the  outdoors,  hear 
the  music  of  the  dogs  and  enjoy  the  age-old  thrill  of  the 
chase.  He  is  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  a  close  knit  hunting 
club  with  a  lease  on  about  three  thousand  acres  of 
timber  company  land.  A  club  rule  prohibits  messing 
with  hogs  during  the  deer  season,  but  the  whole  bunch 
chases  them  gleefully  once  the  venison  is  in  the  freezer. 

On  this  hunt,  Mark  Saltz  and  I  arrived  at  the  club's 
camp  prepared  to  stay  awhile.  Roberts  had  warned  me, 
"We've  got  plenty  of  hogs,  but  a  real  trophy  male  with 
good  tushes  may  take  a  little  time  and  a  little  walking." 
Orval  Roberts  tends  to  understate  some  things. 

Orval  brought  two  prime  Catahoula  Curs,  and  Buddy 
Ray  Thompson  and  his  wife  Rudie  came  up  from  Pine- 
ville  with  a  third  cur  named  Rattler.  The  final  member  of 
the  party  was  Orval's  nephew,  Donnie.  Following 
closely  in  his  Uncle's  footsteps,  Donnie  is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  hill  country's  "Good  Old  Boys."  He'd 
rather  be  anywhere  in  the  outdoors  at  any  time  of  year 
than  to  have  four  walls  around  him. 

We  took  to  the  woods  in  the  early  morning  of  January 
25.  Within  an  hour,  we  were  noting  hog  sign  in  the 
forest.  Large  areas  of  ground  were  torn  up  where  hogs 
had  rooted  for  mast,  tender  roots,  grubs  and  other  food. 
There  was  mud  on  the  sides  of  trees  where  hogs  had 
scratched  their  lice-infested  backs,  and  there  were  lots 
of  tracks  resembling  those  of  deer  except  for  the  telltale 
round  profile. 

Then  a  dark  cur  named  Kate  sounded  off  in  a  nearby 
clear-cut.  She  had  struck  a  hot  trail. 

Orval  hunts  only  one  dog  at  a  time,  keeping  the 
others  leashed.  "Two  reasons  for  that,"  he  says.  "It 
gives  the  leashed  dogs  a  little  rest,  and  that's  important. 
Then  too,  a  single  dog  will  usually  keep  a  hog  bayed 
until  you  reach  it.  Two  or  more  dogs  will  likely  try 
to  catch  a  hog  and  a  bad  hog  can  cut  your  dogs  to  pieces 
before  you  get  to  them." 

His  reasoning  holds  up.  He  has  lost  few  dogs  through 
the  years,  although  he  has  had  some  cut  badly.  A  wild 
hog's  wicked  looking  tusks  stay  honed  to  a  fine  edge.  In 
a  fracas,  the  hog  uses  his  tusks  like  a  meat  hook, 
slashing  with  lightning  speed  against  dog  or  man. 

Although  Catahoula  Curs  were  bred  especially  for 
hog  hunting,  the  dog's  nose  and  the  hog's  scent  trail  are 
such  that  the  dog  must  strike  a  trail  within  about  an 
hour  of  the  hog's  passing  to  follow  it  accurately.  In  this 
case,  Kate  had  already  caught  up  with  a  hulking. 
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Before  You  Go... 

Wild  ho)(s  are  NOT  native  name  animals  in  Louisiana. 

Wild  /(oys  arc  df<.cendants  of  domestic  hoj^s.  hAany  are  ear- 
marked: a  lc;^ally  ciilid  (•ii'iurhhip  identification.  Anyone  in- 
terested ill  huntiiv^  wild  (feral)  ho^s  is  strongly  advised  to 
heed  the  follmviiii^: 

Wild  (feral)  ho;^s  may  be  taken  on  some  Wildlife  Man- 
a^emeiil  Areas  during  the  regular  deer  season.  Use  of  do^s  is 
not  alknued.  Ho^s  are  undesirable  on  WMAs  because  they 
compete  with  natiiv  zvildlife  for  available  foods  and  their  feed- 
ing habits  (rooting)  can  damai^e  liabitat. 

On  all  other  prupierty,  hunters  must  hunt  only  with  per- 
iiiissioii  and  he  certain  of  local  laws  KOivrnin^f  free  ranging 
stock. 


surly  old  sow.  She  was  backed  against  a  blowdown, 
ready  to  fight,  while  Kate  bounced  around  just  out  of 
reach. 

I  slipped  a  round  into  the  rifle's  chamber.  I  was  not 
after  a  sow,  but  had  no  intention  of  being  caught  off 
guard  if  she  broke  through  the  dogs  and  came  for  us. 
She  would  be  as  likely  to  charge  as  to  run  away. 

Orval  unleashed  the  other  dogs  and,  to  my  horror, 
moved  right  in  with  them.  As  the  dogs  grabbed  at  the 
sow's  ears  he  quickh'  circled  behind  her.  With  catlike 
speed  he  grabbled  her  back  legs,  flipped  her  sideways, 
and  bodily  pinned  her  down. 

"Oh,  please,"  I  thought.  "I'm  stuck  out  here  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere  with  a  raving  madman." 

Roberts  had  noted  the  sow  had  no  mark  on  her  ears, 
indicating  she  was  unclaimed.  He  quickly  put  his 
mark  on  her  and  deftlv  set  her  free.  Just  then,  a  crashing 
in  the  blowdown  betrayed  another  hog.  We  had  been 
lucky.  If  the  second  hog  had  charged,  it  might  ha\e 
reached  the  man  before  I  could  have  reacted  with  the 
rifle. 


Good  dogs  are  an  important  part  of  hunting  feral  hogs.  The 
best  dogs  will  answer  (come  to)  the  horn,  even  if  it  means 
leaving  a  hot  trail  or  a  bayed  hog. 
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A  huge  boar  broke  out  of  the  blowdown,  ripping 
savagely  at  the  dogs.  I  jumped  on  a  stump  and  tried 
vainly  to  see  if  he  had  the  big,  curving  tusks  we  were 
looking  for.  Often,  wild  hogs  have  worn  or  broken 
off  their  tusks  and  are  really  not  prime  for  mounting. 

Despite  the  harrying  dogs,  the  boar  bolted  for  a 
thicket  forty  yards  away.  The  dogs  followed,  with  Orval 
and  me  bringing  up  the  rear.  Try  as  we  might,  we 
could  not  get  a  clear  view  of  the  hog's  head.  Finally,  he 
broke  through  the  dogs  again  and,  tossing  Kate  aside 
without  effort,  took  off  like  a  deer. 

We  followed  gamely,  bursting  through  tangles  that 
men  were  never  meant  to  walk  in.  It  occurred  to  me 
that,  if  the  old  boar  circled  back,  it  could  make  for  some 
really  frantic  shuffling.  The  saplings  in  that  thicket 
were  too  dense  for  quick  movement  and  too  small  to 
climb. 

Finally,  we  broke  out  onto  an  old  logging  road.  The 
hog  had  hopelessly  outdistanced  us,  but  Orval  pushed 
doggedly  on.  We  had  covered  a  considerable  chunk  of 
Caldwell  Parish  when  it  became  obvious  that  Rudie  was 
getting  concerned  about  her  dog.  Rattler  had  been  hot 
on  the  boar's  trail  and  had  failed  to  return.  Orval  was 
steadily  covering  ground,  but  Rudie  was  dropping 
farther  and  farther  behind.  She  had  raised  Rattler  on  a 
bottle  and  there  was  a  strong  bond  between  them. 

"Orval!"  Rudie  now  had  both  feet  planted  in  the  trail. 
"You'd  better  hold  up  and  blow  Rattler  in."  A  note  in 
her  voice  said  more.  She  wasn't  moving  another  step 
until  her  dog  sho\  ed  up. 

I  could  see  an  ear  'o-ear  grin  in  Orval's  eyes,  but  he 
never  changed  his  exf  ression.  He  stopped,  brought  the 
little  hunting  horn  to  ho  lips,  and  began  to  blow.  Discre- 
tion, mv  friend... discretion. 


Later  that  afternoon.  Buddy  Ray  and  Rudie  had  the 
good  sense  to  leave  us.  We  returned  to  camp,  donned 
hip  boots,  replaced  Rattler  with  a  big,  white  cur  named 
Buck,  and  headed  for  a  nearby  swamp.  My  subconscious 
kept  repeating  a  line  from  a  Frost  poem,  "...  miles  to  go 
before  I  sleep." 

The  dogs  brought  three  more  hogs  to  bay  as  we 
sloshed  through  the  muck,  but  two  were  sows  and  one  a 
young  male.  We  still  had  not  found  the  lean  old  Tush 
Hog  I  wanted  for  my  wall.  By  the  time  darkness  man- 
aged to  catch  up  with  us,  we  were  only  a  couple  of 
miles  back  in  that  murky,  muddy  swamp;  right  at  the 
camp,  compared  to  the  total  territory  we  had  covered 
that  day. 

Orval's  voice  stabbed  through  the  cozy  warmth  of  my 
sleeping  bag  at  daylight  the  next  morning.  "You  fellows 
gonna  sleep  all  day?" 

Much  to  my  surprise,  I  found  my  legs  would  still  work 
if  I  concentrated.  Mark  Saltz  was  lifting  his  legs,  one  at 
the  time,  out  of  his  sleeping  bag  with  his  hands.  He 
refused  to  speak  until  the  camp  radio  announced  that  it 
was  24  degrees,  with  a  wind  chill  factor  pegged  at 
THREE  DEGREES.  He  cut  his  eyes  at  me  and  mumbled, 
"I  oughta  kill  you." 

We  were  joined  by  Pat  Bardwell  and  Alden  Kuhn  and 
after  a  hot  breakfast  of  buttered  biscuits,  wild  hog 
sausage  and  massacred  eggs,  we  were  off  again. 

We  covered  ground  at  the  same  punishing  rate  and 
Roberts  sought  out  even  thicker  tangles  of  underbrush, 
but  not  one  hog  did  we  find.  Even  the  dogs  were  frus- 
trated. It  was  as  if  the  scent  trails  were  frozen  solid.  We 
found  fresh  hog  beds  (large  piles  of  leaves  or  straw 
heaped  up  by  hogs  to  make  a  mattress)  and  we  found 
droppings  and  we  found  tracks.  We  did  not  find  hogs. 
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Shortly  after  noon  we  loaded  the  dogs  into  the  trucks 
and  headed  out  of  the  woods.  Then  Lady  Luck  changed 
her  fickle,  teasing  mind. 

Less  than  half  a  mile  up  the  bumpy  logging  road 
Orval  slammed  on  his  brakes  ahead  of  us  and  literally 
jumped  from  his  truck.  Naturally,  that  sort  of  action 
prompts  a  similar  reaction.  We  piled  out  just  as 
hurriedly. 

"There's  a  boar  right  over  that  hill,"  he  said.  I  turned 
to  look  as  he  loosed  the  dogs.  I  saw  a  tangled  jungle  that 
sloped  upward  for  about  half  a  mile.  "No!"  my  legs 
screamed.  "It  ain't  worth  it!"  Then  the  dogs  were  gone 
and  we  hurried  after  them. 

I  had  overlooked  a  small  rise  a  short  distance  away 
and  it  was  there  the  dogs  overtook  the  hog.  When  I 
reached  the  scene,  all  questions  of  tusks  were  laid  to 
rest.  Dirty  ivories  poked  viciously  out  and  up  from  each 
side  of  his  snout.  After  all  that  trudging  over  much  of 
north-central  Louisiana  my  trophy  had  virtually  jumped 
into  my  lap.  The  Red  Gods  of  the  Hunt  are  truly  a 
strange  lot. 

We  edged  slowly  closer.  Caution  was  prudent.  With 
dogs  bounding  crazily  around  it  would  be  tricky  busi- 
ness to  shoot  at  just  the  right  time  to  avoid  hitting  a  dog. 
Too,  there  was  the  chilling  possibility  the  old  tusker 
would  break  through  the  dogs.  I  had  no  desire  to  see 
what  those  wicked  teeth  could  do  to  my  pants  leg. 

I  could  hear  Mark  Saltz's  camera  clicking  furiously 
behind  me.  Then  he  whispered  hoarsely,  "Will  you 
please  shoot  that  thing?" 

Just  as  I  squeezed  the  trigger,  a  dog  leaped  into  the 
line  of  fire  and  I  had  to  jerk  the  muzzle.  The  shot  went 
too  far  back  and  the  hog  flinched.  Franhcally,  I  batted 
the  bolt  through  its  cycle,  expecting  the  hog  to  come  at 
me  at  any  moment.  Then  the  dogs  gave  me  the  right 
opening  and  a  shot  through  the  heart  settled  the  matter. 

Orval  pegged  the  tusker's  weight  at  about  two 
hundred  pounds  and  his  age  at  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Close  inspection  of  those  formidable  tusks  revealed  a 
bonus.  The  big  tusks  in  the  lower  jaw  were  matched  by 
similar  tusks  curling  from  the  upper  jaw.  Most  wild 
hogs  lose  their  upper  tusks.  This  one  would  be  a  very 
unusual  trophy. 

The  hunt  should  have  ended  there.  We  had  met  with 
fine  success.  I  had  a  great  trophy  and  a  lot  of  fantastic 
meat  for  the  freezer.  We  needed  a  few  more  pictures, 
however,  so  we  decided  to  hunt  one  more  day  with 
Donnie  and  Pat.  (Orval  does  not  hunt  on  the  Sabbath 
and  we  should  have  taken  the  hint.) 

The  next  day  was  damp  and  overcast  and  produced 
absolutely  no  hogs.  I  should  have  known.  I  was  fore- 
warned. As  we  unloaded  the  dogs  that  fateful  morning. 
Buck  had  walked  to  the  end  of  his  leash,  lifted  a  leg,  and 
drenched  my  boot  and  pants  leg.  Thus  was  the  last  of 
the  Great  White  Hunters  brought  back  to  humble  reality. 
The  hunt  was  over,  and  Buck  had  known  it  first. 
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An  experienced  hand  with  good  dogs 
can  easily  catch  a  small  hog  but  the 
practice  is  NOT  recommended 
for  novices. 


The  author  preferred  a  stout  rifle  and  a  handy  tree,  just  in  case. 
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Story  and  Photography 
by  Wade  Byrd 

Louisianans  by  the  thou- 
sands are  discovering  that 
a  couple  of  paddles  and  a 
canoe  are  a  sure  ticket  to 
adventure. 


A  PADDLE  IS;  (A)  USeful  for 
clobbering  snakes,  (B)  handy 
for  pushing  away  from  the 
dock  and  handing  things  to  your 
buddy  in  the  stern,  (C)  what  you  are 
always  without  when  the  old  50 
horser  conks  out  halfway  to  your 
honey  hole,  (D)  an  instrument  of 
grief,  or  (E)  all  of  the  above. 

That's  simple  you  say,  the  answer's 
(E).  Before  you  start  patting  yourself 
proudly  on  the  back,  you  might 
consider  choice  (F).  That's  right,  in 
your  exuberance  over  finding  what 
you  thought  was  the  correct  answer, 
you  probably  completely  overlooked 
the  fact  that  there  was  another 
choice,  (F)  the  source  of  countless 
hours  of  pleasure. 
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Impossible!  Ridiculous!  Paddling 
for  pleasure,  whoever  heard  of  such 
nonsense. 

Well  bayou  blasters,  think  again. 
Louisianans  by  the  thousands  are 
discovering  that  a  couple  of  paddles 
and  a  canoe  are  a  sure  ticket  to 
adventure.  Aptly  named  the  Bayou 
State,  Louisiana  is  literally  laced  by  a 
network  of  small  streams  and  bayous 
that  are  tailor  made  for  such 
adventures. 

There  was  a  popular  song  a  few 
years  ago  that  contained  a  line  about 
taking  Hme  to  stop  and  smell  the 
roses  along  the  way.  This  attitude 
describes  the  frame  of  mind  neces- 
sary to  really  get  into  canoeing.  A 
small  willow  sappling  neatly  cut  and 
stripped  of  its  bark  by  a  beaver  the 
night  before,  or  a  flock  of  wary  wild 
turkeys  cautiously  approaching 
the  water's  edge  in  the  early  morning 
mist  are  sights  not  often  encountered 
while  blasting  three-quarters  throttle 
down  the  bayou. 

Lest  my  motives  be  misinterpreted, 
let  me  interject  here  that  I  harbor  no 


ill  will  toward  outboard  motors. 
Some  of  my  best  friends  own  the 
contrapHons  and  I  have  been  known 
to  use  one  myself  on  occasion.  But 
like  someone  much  smarter  than 
myself  once  said,  there's  a  hme  and  a 
place  for  everything. 

When  getting  away  from  it  all  and 
communing  with  nature  are  what 
you  have  in  mind,  a  canoe  is  defi- 
nitely the  way  to  go.  Sharing  the 
experience  with  some  good  friends  of 
like  mind  is  froshng  on  the  cake. 

Before  I  lose  control  of  myself  and 
ramble  on  for  hours  here  on  the 
many  pleasures  of  paddling,  let  me 
get  to  the  point  at  hand  and  offer 
a  few  pearls  of  wisdom  for  the  pro- 
spechve  canoeist  and  let  you  experi- 
ence the  associated  pleasures  for 
yourself. 

The  popularity  of  canoeing  in 
Louisiana  is  mushrooming  and,  as  a 
result,  so  too  are  the  individuals  in 
the  business  of  renting  canoes. 
Reputable  canoe  outfitters  can  now 
be  found  in  all  secHons  of  the  state 
and  are  recommended  for  the  novice 
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or  occasional  canoeist.  They  are 
covenient,  usually  offer  all  the  equip- 
ment needed,  and  are  a  good  source 
of  instruction  for  the  beginner.  The 
key  word  here  is  reputable.  Check 
around  and  compare  prices,  equip- 
ment and  experience.  Ask  if  they 
offer  instruction,  are  certified  in  first 
aid  techniques  and  have  the  latest 
equipment,  including  safety 
equipment. 

What  you  can  learn  from  a  couple 
of  trips  with  an  experienced  outfitter 
or  one  of  the  state's  growing  number 
of  canoeing  clubs  will  benefit  you  in 
all  your  later  canoeing  experiences. 

The  first  order  of  business  in 
canoeing,  as  it  is  in  any  water  sport, 
is  safety.  A  good  comfortable  Coast 
Guard  approved  PFD  is  a  must. 
Canoes  are  not  the  most  stable  craft 
around,  and  have  an  annoying  habit 
of  flipping  at  the  most  inopportune 
times.  On  such  occasions,  a  PFD  that 
is  not  being  worn  because  it  is  un- 
comfortable is  like  the  runway  behind 
an  airplane,  great  stuff  but  com- 
pletely irrelevant  to  the  situation  at 
hand. 

While  most  of  Louisiana's  rivers 
during  normal  water  tend  toward  the 
docile  side  and  pose  little  threat  to 
life  and  limb,  the  same  does  not  hold 
true  during  high  water.  You  have  to 
be  an  extremely  good  canoeist  or 
extremely  foolish  or  perhaps  a  little 
of  both  to  be  out  on  a  river  as  it 
approaches  flood  stage. 

Other  than  staying  off  the  water 
when  you  know  you  shouldn't  be  out 
there  anyway,  obstacles  are  the 
other  major  potential  hazard.  When 
forced  broadside  against  an  obstruc- 
tion, always  lean  toward  the  obstruc- 
tion. A  canoe  swamped  and  pulled 
underwater  with  the  top  side  facing 
upstream  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  remove  without  major 
damage.  The  trick  here  is  to  not  get 
pinned  between  the  canoe  and  an 
obstacle,  if  the  canoe  flips.  When  in 
the  water  with  an  overturned  canoe, 
STAY  ON  THE  UPRIVER  SIDE  OF 
THE  CANOE. 

When  loading  a  canoe,  the  basic 
concept  is  to  think  wet  and  low. 
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Expect  to  turn  over.  Anything  that 
will  be  harmed  by  contact  with  a  little 
liquid  sunshine  must  be  wrapped  in 
water-tight  containers.  Things  that 
sink  should  either  be  secured  to  the 
canoe  or  attached  to  some  type  of 
buoy.  A  section  of  string  loosely 
rolled  around  a  piece  of  Styrofoam 
works  fine.  A  low  center  of  gravity 
contributes  to  stability,  so  items 
should  not  be  stacked.  The  weight 
should  be  distributed  evenly  across 
the  floor  of  the  canoe  with  the  center 
of  gravity  a  little  aft  of  midpoint. 
When  negotiating  swift  and/or  obsta- 
cle-laced sections,  slipping  down  to 
a  kneeling  position  with  the  knees 
spread  and  touching  the  bottom 
corners  of  the  canoe  will  lower  the 
center  of  gravity  even  more  and 
contribute  to  increased  stability. 

Get  permission  before  camping  on 
private  land,  carry  out  your  trash, 
be  cautious  of  sunburn  and  bring 
along  some  duct  tape  (you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  damage  duct  tape 
will  temporarily  correct). 

This  last  volley  of  canoeing  gems  of 
wisdom  has  just  about  depleted  my 
treasure  chest.  AU  that  remains  is  the 
crown  jewel,  the  ultimate  secret  to 
successful  canoeing. 

Wear  clothes  that  dry  quickly.  Wet 
blue  jeans  and  soggy  cotton  drawers 
and  tennis  shoes  can  be  a  real  pain  in 
the 


American  Rivers  Month 

In  June,  river  enthusiasts  all 
across  the  country  will  gather  to 
enjoy  the  outstanding  scenic  and 
recreational  benefits  that  our 
nation's  rivers  and  streams  have 
to  offer. 

Let's  join  the  celebration  and 
be  proud  that  our  state,  with  its 
extensive  scenic  rivers  system, 
now  ranks  first  in  the  nation  in 
stream  preservation  efforts. 

For  information  about  river- 
related  events  and  acti\-ities  for 
American  Rivers  Month  in 
Louisiana  contact  Chuck 
Killebrew,  State  Coordinator, 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  P.O.  Box  15570,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana  70895. 
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1.  AMITE  RIVER 

2.  BAYOU  BARTHOLOMEW— 
CHEMIN-A-HAUT  BAYOU 

3.  BLIND  RIVER 

4.  BOGUE  CHITTO  RIVER 

5.  LAKE  CHICOT 

6.  CORNEY  BAYOU 

7.  DORCHEAT  BAYOU 

8.  SALINE  BAYOU 

9.  WHISKEY  CHITTO  CREEK 
10.  TANGIPAHOA  RIVER 


CANOEING  with  an  established  outfitter  is  definitely  the  easiest 
way  to  go  and  is  recommended  for  beginners  and  the  occasional 
canoeist.  For  more  enterprising  individuals  ready  to  strike  out 
on  their  own,  a  few  suggested  outings  follow. 

For  additional  information  and  trip  suggestions,  read  "Canoeing  in 
Louisiana"  compiled  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Williams,  published  by 
the  Lafayetli  Natural  History  Museum,  and  "Trail  Guide  to  the  Delta 
Country"  written  by  various  authors,  published  by  the  New  Orleans 
Group  of  the  Sierra  Club. 
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AMITE  RIVER  (Border  of  St.  Helena 

and  West  Feliciana  Parishes) 

Access  is  via  a  gravel  road  that 
dead  ends  on  the  east  fork  of  the 
river  just  below  the  La. -Miss,  state 
line.  The  gravel  road  turns  east  off 
Highway  1044  three  and  a  half  miles 
north  or  Chipola.  From  there  it  is  a 
leisurely  7  mile  float  to  the  Highway 
432  bridge  west  of  Chipola.  The 
Highway  10  bridge  west  of  Darling- 
ton, another  5.9  miles  downstream, 
provides  an  alternate  second  take- 
out. The  upper  Amite  is  an  enjoyable 
float  with  moderately  swift  current 
in  stretches. 


BAYOU  BARTHOLOMEW— 

CHEMIN-A-HAUT  BAYOU  (More- 
house Parish) 

Enjoyable  floats  are  possible  on 
both  Cnemin-A-Haut  Bayou  which 
runs  into  Bayou  Bartholomew  just 
above  Chemin-A-Haut  State  Park  or 
Bayou  Bartholomew  itself.  Both 
floats  terminate  at  the  public  boat 
launch  inside  the  state  park. 
Chemin-A-Haut  offers  some  spec- 
tacular scenery  with  the  largest  cy- 
press trees  to  be  seen  anywhere  m 
Northeast  Louisiana.  Access  to 
Chemin-A-Haut  is  via  a  small  parish 
road  that  runs  between  Highways 
139  and  591  just  north  of  the  park. 
From  the  wooden  bridge  over  the 
bayou  it  is  an  easy  4  mile  float  back  to 
the  park.  A  longer  12  mile  trip  down 
Bayou  Bartholomew  is  possible  by 
putting  in  at  the  bridge  on  the  south 
end  of  Highway  834  and  floating  to 
the  park.  Bayou  Bartholomew  is  can- 
oeable  year  round,  but  the  water  lev- 
els on  Chemin-A-Haut  vary  widely. 
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Obstacles  around  bridge  pilings 
present  special  problems  for 
canoeists.  When  currents  are  tCKj 
swift  and/or  the  obstacles  too  great, 
portage.  A  normal  obstacle  cross- 
ing (pullover)  begins  by  letting  the 
person  in  the  bow  get  out  first  (A) 
and  steady  the  boat  so  the  paddler 
in  the  stem  can  make  his  way 
forward  to  get  out.  In  swift  water, 
the  canoe  may  be  pushed  broadside 
to  the  obstacle.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  such  instances  to  prevent 
the  canoe  from  being  swamped  and 
pulled  underwater.  Once  both 
passengers  are  out,  simply  pull  the 
canoe  over  the  obstacle  (B).  Once 
downstream,  canoe  can  usually 
safely  be  turned  sideways  to  make 
it  easier  for  the  paddler  in  front 
to  get  in  (C).  Now  you're  home  free, 
(D)  simply  point  the  bow  down- 
stream and  hop  in. 


BLIND  RIVER  (St.  James,  Ascension 
and  Livingston  Parishes) 

Blind  River's  lazy  current  and  easy 
access  make  it  an  excellent  one-day 
swamp  stream  trip.  Access  is  via  a 
public  Doat  launch  where  Blind  River 
crosses  under  Airline  Highway 
(Highway  61)  northwest  of  Gra- 
mercy  You  can  canoe  in  either  direc- 
tion, north  and  east  downriver 
toward  Lake  Maurepas  or  west  to- 
ward the  river's  origin.  Old  New 
River,  to  the  left  about  40  minutes 
downriver,  is  a  favorite  with  canoe- 
ists. A  good  map  or  knowledge  of 
the  area  is  recommended  before  ven- 
turing too  far  into  the  swamp. 

BOGUE  CHITTO  RIVER  (Washing- 
ton Parish) 

The  best  Louisiana  float  originates 
at  the  Highway  438  bridge  west  of 
Warnerton.  However,  access  to  the 
water  from  the  bridge  is  poor.  From 
there  it  is  a  gentle  5.5  miles  to  the 
Highway  38  bridge  east  of  Clifton. 
The  takeout  point  is  the  public  boat 
ramp  on  Highway  25  southwest  of 
Frariklinton  another  8.5  miles  down- 
stream. There  are  many  sandbars 
and  the  current  is  progressively 
slower  downstream. 

LAKE  CHICOT  (Evangeline  Parish) 

Lake  Chicot  is  the  only  lake  in- 
cluded on  this  list.  In  addition  to  ex- 
cellent canoeing,  good  hiking, 
fishing,  camping  and  the  state  arbor- 
etum make  the  lake  and  the  state 
park  of  which  it  is  a  part  an  enjoyable 
summer  family  excursion.  Access  to 
the  lake  is  via  the  public  launch  in 
Chicot  State  Park. 
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CORNEY  BAYOU  (CREEK)(Union 
Parish) 

The  put-in  point  is  the  U.S.  167 
bridge  north  of  Bernice,  with  the 
take-out  point  the  La.  550  bridge 
northeast  of  Bernice.  This  11  mile 
stretch  is  the  route  of  the  annual 
Corney  Creek  Governor's  Cup 
Canoe  Race.  Numerous  campsites 
are  available  along  the  route,  making 
it  an  excellent  overnight  trip.  Almost 
the  entire  route  is  through  hard- 
wood bottomland  forests. 

DORCHEAT  BAYOU  (Webster  Parish) 

Access  to  the  bayou  is  via  the 
Highway  157  bridge  east  of  Spring- 
hill.  Two  take-out  spots  are  available. 
The  Highway  2  bridge  east  of  Sar- 
epta  is  only  6  miles  downstream, 
making  an  excellent  easy  one-day 
float.  The  Highway  160  bridge  east  of 
Cotton  Valley  another  6.5  miles 
downstream  is  either  a  long  day's 
paddle  or  a  good  two-day  trip.  Some 
stretches  of  cypress  swamp  occur 
along  the  first  part  of  the  float.  The 
lower  section  of  the  run  to  Cotton 
Valley  is  through  cleared  land. 

SALINE  BAYOU  (Border  of  Natchi- 
toches and  Winn  Parishes) 

The  best  canoeing  sections  of  Sa- 
line Bayou  are  located  in  the  Kis- 
atchie  National  Forest.  Cloud 
Crossing  Recreational  Area  at  the 
end  of  a  dirt  road  which  connects 
with  La.  1233  in  the  national  forest  is 
the  most  widely  used  put-in  point. 
The  most  popular  float  is  to  the 
abandoned  Goldonna  salt  works  east 
of  Goldonna  about  10  miles  down- 
stream. The  salt  works  are  reached 
via  a  dirt  road  connecting  Goldonna 


and  Highway  1233.  The  Highway 
156  bridge  another  2  miles  down- 
stream is  a  more  accessible  (although 
less  interesting)  take-out  point.  Best 
floating  is  from  December  through 
July 

WHISKEY  CHITTO  (OUISKA)  (Al- 
len Parish) 

The  Highway  377  bridge  south  of 
Grant  is  the  point  farthest  upstream 
that  is  easily  canoeable.  From  there 
to  the  Highway  26  bridge  southeast 
of  Mitte  is  a  good  7-8  hour  float. 
Many  canoeists  put  in  at  the  High- 
way 26  bridge  and  float  the  easv  9 
miles  to  Carpenter's  bridge  on  La. 
1147  one  mile  Southeast  of  its  inter- 
section with  La.  1155.  Either  would 
make  an  excellent  day  trip,  while 
combined  they  make  one  ot  the  best 
overnight  floats  available.  At  low 
water  the  section  from  377  to  26  mav 
have  a  number  of  pullovers.  Mam- 
sandy  beaches  line  the  entire  route. 

TANGIPAHOA  RIVER  (Tangipahoa 

Parish) 

This  is  probably  the  state's  most 
popular  canoeing  river.  The  sug- 

fested  run  orginates  at  the  Highwav 
40  bridge  east  of  Tangipahoa  and 
terminates  at  the  Highwav  16  bridge 
east  of  Amite  17  miles  douTistream. 
Upriver  from  Tangipahoa  the  num- 
ber of  low  water  pullovers  rises 
sharply.  The  Highway  10  bridge  east 
of  Areola  lies  between  these  two 
points  approximateh"  11  miles  down 
from  the  put-in.  The  6  miles  from 
there  to  Amite  is  a  popular  tubing 
run.  This  entire  section  has  few  pull- 
ov^ers,  many  large  beaches  and  mod- 
erate current. 
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Both  Albert  Pierron  and  his 

century-old   boat,  the  Young 

Albert,  are  in  retirement  now  and 

enjoying  the  sunny  weather  ashore. 

Pierron  is  seldom  seen  without  the 

baseball  cap  given  to  him  by  New  York 

Yankees  pitching  ace  Ron  Guidry,  a 

fellow  Louisianan. 


67Years  a  Shrimper 


By  Bob  Sheldon 
Photography  by  Guy  LaBranche 


Albert  Pierron  of  Dulac,  a  commer- 
cial fisherman  for  67  of  his  80  years, 
accepts  a  plaque  naming  him  Louisiana's 
Outstanding  Fisherman  of  the  Year. 
Presentation  is  made  in  behalf  of  the 
Louisiana  Shrimp  Association  by  Presi- 
dent Jeff  Scott. 
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A  very  short  story  about  a 
very  long  partnership  be- 
tween old  Albert  and  Young 
Albert,  the  stalwart  fishing 
craft  his  grandfather  named 
for  him.  J 

IN  THE  UNACCUSTOMED  glitter  of  3 
plush  New  Orleans  ballroom, 
Albert  Pierron  acknowledged  a 
tribute  that  had  been  a  long  time 
coming. 

His  features  bronzed  and  furrowed 
by  80  summers,  his  frame  stocky 
and  erect  after  67  years  of  toil,  Pierron 
accepted  a  plaque  designating  him 
the  Louisiana  Shrimp  Association's 
Outstanding  Fisherman  of  1984. 

High-powered  industry  executives 
attending  LSA's  26th  annual  conven- 
tion stood  and  applauded  as  Pierron 
made  his  way  to  the  table  where 
his  wife  Adeline  waited. 

Shortly  after  that  festive  evening  in 
March,  Pierron  was  home  among 
more  familiar  surroundings  in  Dulac. 

From  a  window  of  his  shingled 
house,  old  Albert  could  look  across 
Highway  57  and  see  Young  Albert, 
treasured  companion  of  the  entire  67 
years  he  had  spent  plying  the  waters 
of  Terrebonne  Parish. 

Landlocked  now,  and  more  than  a 
century  old,  the  Young  Albert  is 
Pierron's  cypress-hulled  fishing  boat, 
named  for  him  by  a  proud  grand- 
father. Once  powered  by  sails,  she 
has  outlasted  five  engines  since  the 
first  one  was  installed  along  about 
World  War  I. 

Pierron  was  only  13  when  he  first 
took  her  down  the  Bayou  Grand 
Caillou  to  earn  his  keep.  Shellfish 
abounded,  and  the  boy  scooped  up 
shrimp  and  oysters  by  the  sackful. 
He  recalls  selling  his  catch  to  Chinese 
traders  who  passed  the  time  on  their 
wharf  smoking  opium  from  long 
pipes. 

Prices  were  low,  and  they  went 
even  lower.  In  the  1930's  Depression, 
shrimp  brought  him  $1.50  a  barrel. 

Pierron  always  made  up  for  that 
with  diligence.  He  had  to — he  mar- 
ried and  had  two  children.  With 
Adeline,  his  second  wife,  he  had  18 
more. 

Now,  in  retirement,  Pierron  tells 
friends:  "Times  can  get  hard.  But 
everything  will  go  well  if  you  work 
hard." 
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The  Tender  Side  of  the  Loi  w 


By  Bob  Sheldon 
Photography  by  Bill  Ford 


THE  STATE  WILDLIFE  agent — he'd 
rather  not  be  called  a  game  war- 
den— knocks  on  the  door  and 
is  admitted  by  an  elderly  woman. 

He  is  ushered  into  a  sparsely  furnished 
bedroom  where  a  bedridden  man  awaits 
him.  The  man  is  crippled  by  multiple 
sclerosis  and  unable  to  hold  a  job  to 
support  his  family. 

"Well,  Mitch,  I've  got  a  deer  for  you 
this  time,"  says  the  wildlife  agent. 
"Ought  to  keep  meat  on  the  table  awhile." 

The  bedridden  man  starts  to  form 
words  of  gratitude  but  chokes  up.  Lower- 
ing his  head,  he  sobs. 

"I'll  take  it  to  your  brother's  house  so 
he  can  skin  it,"  the  agent  adds  gently. 
"Just  sign  this  receipt  for  me,  please." 

The  gift  deer  had  been  shot  illegally 
just  hours  earlier  by  a  hardened  poacher. 
The  agent  arrested  the  poacher,  confis- 
cated the  deer  carcass  and,  pursuant 
to  Louisiana  law,  donated  it  to  help  feed 
the  needy. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  one  way  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
disposes  of  game  animals  and  fish  seized 
in  the  possession  of  suspected  game-law 
violators,  according  to  Col.  Ray  Montet, 
chief  of  the  Enforcement  Division. 

"Department  rules  require  that  all 
confiscated  game  meat  be  donated 
to  charitable  or  nonprofit  organizations, 
such  as  schools,  hospitals,  churches 
and  prisons,  and  to  persons  who  receive 
social-welfare  benefits,"  Montet 
commented. 

"A  receipt  is  obtained  in  each  case  for 
use  as  evidence  in  court  proceedings. 

"A  few  people  seem  to  think  that  our 
enforcement  agents  keep  for  their  own 
use  the  game  that  they  seize  from 
lawbreakers.  On  no  account  is  this 
permitted." 

Montet  explained  that  confiscated 
items  fall  into  two  categories,  perishable 
and  nonperishable. 

Nonperishable  articles  include  guns, 
boats,  motor  vehicles,  lights,  nets  and 
other  equipment.  These  are  stored  for  up 
to  three  years  pending  disposition  by 
court  order;  courts  return  them  to 
defendants  who  are  found  innocent. 
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After  three  years.  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
is  empowered  to  sell  such  goods  or  (as  in 
the  case  of  illegal  nets)  destroy  them. 
Cash  proceeds  from  all  sales  are  added  to 
the  department's  Conservation  Fund, 
Montet  said. 

Perishable  evidence  seized  in  connec- 
tion with  a  violation  may  include  game 
quadrupeds,  game  birds  and  game 
fish  along  with  commercial  fish  and 
nongame  quadrupeds. 

When  live  animals  are  taken,  Montet 
said,  they  are  returned  to  a  natural 
habitat  and  released.  If  this  is  not  feasible, 
the  department  donates  them  to  zoos  or 
to  scientific  research  or  educational 
institutions. 

Just  as  game  quadrupeds,  birds  and 
fish  go  to  feed  the  poor  of  Louisiana,  so 
sometimes  do  confiscated  commercial 
fish  and  nongame  quadrupeds — but  the 
department  tries  to  sell  them  first. 

Nongame  furbearing  animals  are  sold 
to  fur  dealers  and  the  money  held  in 
escrow  pending  adjudication  of  criminal 
charges. 

If  commercial  fish  are  alive  when 
seized,  they  are  returned  to  the  waters. 
This  often  happens  when  seagoing 
enforcement  agents  stop  a  shrimping 
vessel,  say,  and  haul  in  its  trawls.  If 
a  violation  is  perceived,  the  nets  are 
confiscated  but  all  live  shrimp  are  thrown 
back. 


When  fish  are  not  alive,  an  agent 
obtains  bids  from  three  licensed  fish 
dealers  and  sells  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Consignments  weighing  thousands 
of  pounds  have  been  sold  at  the  docks  in 
this  fashion. 

In  one  of  the  Enforcement  Division's 
ongoing  campaigns,  plainclothes  agents 
buy  game  meat  from  persons  who  sell 
it  illegally  in  order  to  gain  evidence 
against  them.  This  meat  also  is  donated 
to  the  needy. 

Recently,  a  group  of  agents  skinned 
more  than  30  rabbits  accumulated  from 
such  purchases,  TTie  volunteers  then 
formed  a  convoy  and  drove  the  rabbits 
and  freezersful  of  other  game  meat 
to  Breaux  Bridge. 

Once  in  town,  they  proceeded  to  St. 
Bernard  Catholic  Church,  where  they 
found  the  Rev.  Edward  Fruge  reading 
prayers  from  his  bre\iary. 

Father  Fruge  had  been  expecting  the 
agents,  but  he  was  astonished  at  the 
bountiful  proportions  of  the  gift.  As  the 
agents  stood  by  grinning,  the  priest 
and  Sister  Jushna  Baker  accepted  the 
meat  on  behalf  of  Breaux  Bridge's  church- 
operated  Ser\ice  Center  for  Needy 
Families. 

"We  agents  have  to  take  a  lot  of  flak," 
remarked  one  of  the  onlookers.  "But 
there's  a  job  we  truly  love.  This  is  it." 


Lt.  Russell  Coates  (left)  and  Wildlife  Agent  Brian  Spillman  make  a  doririL  r  . 
deer  meat  to  Brother  Jude  for  his  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Dining  Room.  The  Baton 
Rouge  installation  provides  meals  for  some  4,700  needy  persons  even,-  month. 
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Big  Alligator  on  Display 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries now  has  on  display  a  diorama  con- 
taining a  record-class  bull  (male)  alligator 
which  measures  13  feet,  three  and  three- 
fourths  inches  overall. 

The  huge  reptile  weighed  640  pounds 
when  it  was  bagged  by  William  Barfield  of 
Newellton  during  the  1984  Alligator  Trap- 
ping Season.  Barfield  caught  the  alligator 
in  Lake  St.  Joseph,  in  northeast  Louisi- 
ana. It  was  then  purchased  by  the  de- 
partment's Game  Division  and  mounted 
in  a  natural  habitat  diorama  by  taxidermist 
Howard  IwlcCrea  of  Slidell. 

The  exhibit  is  now  on  display  in  a  glass 
showcase  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
state  Land  and  Natural  Resources  Build- 
ing in  downtown  Baton  Rouge.  It  will  re- 
main at  its  present  location  until 
completion  of  the  new  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries Building  on  Quail  Drive  in  Baton 
Rouge. 

The  alligator  is  the  second  largest  re- 
corded since  Louisiana  reopened  legal 
alligator  trapping  in  1972. 


Biologist  Ted  Joanen,  research  leader 
at  the  Department's  Rockefeller  Refuge 
and  an  internationally  recognized  author- 
ity on  alligators,  estimated  the  mounted 
specimen  to  be  between  20  and  35  years 
old.  He  added  that  alligators  in  the  wild 
may  well  live  for  more  than  fifty  years  and 
that  a  captive  alligator  in  Australia  lived 
almost  80  years. 

Louisiana  launched  an  intensive  alli- 
gator research  program  after  overhunting 
in  the  first  half  of  this  century  reduced  the 
alligator  population  to  dangerously  low 
levels.  Under  Joanen's  leadership,  the 
state's  alligator  management  program 
has  restored  the  reptiles  to  former  levels 
of  abundance. 

Not  only  has  the  program  restored  a 
multi-million  dollar  seasonal  industry  to 
the  state,  but  alligators  are  also  available 
for  use  in  restocking  programs  else- 
where, and  the  state's  alligator  manage- 
ment program  has  been  accepted  world- 
wide as  a  model  for  proper  management 
of  crocodilians. 


Accepting  the  new  /     ;  t;ator  Mississippiensis  exhibit  from  Taxidermist  Howard 
McCrea  are  (C)  Johnn     Tarver,  Chief,  Fur  and  Refuge  Division  and  (R)  J.B.  Kidd, 
Asst.  Chief,  Game  Division. 
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Hair,  Blood  Clues  Trip  Up 

Poachers  i 

Traces  of  deer  hair  and  blood  served  to 
trip  up  two  Vermilion  Parish  poachers. 

Laboratory  analyses  of  hair  and  blood 
samples  taken  from  a  boat  that  appar- 
ently had  already  been  washed  were 
used  as  evidence  against  Vince  Ca- 
macho,  23,  of  Perry  and  Darrell  James 
Trahan,  29,  of  Abbeville. 

They  pleaded  guilty  of  illegal  deer  hunt- 
ing and  were  sentenced  (Feb.  11)  by 
Judge  Byron  Hebert  of  15th  Judicial  Dis- 
trict Court  to  stiff  fines,  suspended  jail 
terms  and  probation. 

'Hunting  violators,  especially  those 
who  operate  at  night,  often  hide  an  animal 
carcass  for  later  pickup  in  order  to  throw 
enforcement  agents  off  the  trail,"  said  Lt. 
Col.  Winton  Vidrine  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries. 

"However,  many  have  found  to  their 
sorrow  that  our  agents  can  make  effective 
use  of  small  clues  by  utilizing  the  services 
of  scientific  experts. " 

Vidrine  said  that  Camacho  and  Trahan 
were  arrested  near  the  Seventh  Ward 
Canal  Landing  in  Vermilion  Parish  last 
Oct.  30  after  a  night  hunting  expedition. 
They  were  hauling  a  boat  from  which 
Wildlife  Agent  Edwin  Broussard  obtained 
the  telltale  hair  and  blood  specimens. 

Camacho  was  fined  $1,500  and  Trahan 
$1,000  for  hunting  deer  in  closed  season. 
They  received  suspended  jail  terms  of 
120  days. 

Each  also  was  sentenced  to  a  $100  fine 
and  a  suspended  60-day  jail  term  for 
hunting  at  night  with  light  and  gun,  and  a 
$100  fine  and  suspended  60-day  term  for 
hunting  deer  with  a  rifle  smaller  than  .22- 
caliber  centerfire. 

Both  were  ordered  to  pay  $140.25  in 
court  costs  and  placed  on  unsupervised 
probation  for  two  years  during  which  they 
were  forbidden  to  hunt. 

In  addition,  Camacho  pleaded  guilty  to 
an  eariier  night-hunting  charge  that  had 
been  held  in  abeyance.  He  was  fined 
$1,000,  sentenced  to  a  suspended  120- 
day  jail  term  and  ordered  to  pay  $46.75 
costs. 

Prosecution  of  Camacho  and  Trahan 
was  handled  by  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ney Mark  Amy 

Besides  Broussard,  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries personnel  who  took  part  in  the  case 
included  Agents  Kash  Schriefer,  Todd  Du- 
gas,  Lt.  James  Jukes  and  Capt.  James 
Ancelet  and  Wildlife  Specialists  Odilon 
Marceaux  Jr.  and  Raywood  Hebert. 
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Hang  Funds  Available 

A  lot  of  Louisiana  fishermen  have 
questions  about  the  state  and  federal 
"hang  funds,"  which  pay  for  damage  to 
fishing  vessels  and  gear  caused  by  un- 
derwater obstructions. 

The  hang  funds  only  pay  for  damage  to 
commercial  fishing  vessels.  There  is  no 
similar  fund  to  reimburse  sport  fishermen 
in  the  event  their  vessels  or  equipment  is 
damaged  by  artificial  underwater 
obstructions. 

With  regard  to  fishing  gear,  the  funds 
are  of  use  to  commercial  fishermen 
whose  nets  snag  on  wrecks,  pilings, 
pipes  or  other  manmade  obstructions. 

Vessel  damage  can  be  claimed  for  any 
hull  or  propeller  damage  caused  by 
wrecks,  pipes,  pilings,  etc.  The  maximum 
claimable  amount  is  $5,000. 

The  state-operated  fund  covers  gear 
and  vessel  damage  inside  the  three-mile 
limit,  and  a  federal  fund  covers  similar 
damage  beyond  the  territorial  limit.  In- 
quiries should  be  addressed  to: 

STATE  FUND 

Fishermen's  Gear  Compensation  Fund 

Dept.  of  Natural  Resources 

RO.  Box  44396 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70804 

(504)  342-4600 

FEDERAL  FUND 

Chief,  Fisheries  Development  Analysis 

Branch 

Southeast  region 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 

9450  Koger  Blvd.,  Duval  BIdg. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fl  33702 

(813)  893-3271 

Save  on  Gasoline  Taxes 

l^any  commercial  fisherman  in  Louisi- 
ana are  passing  up  the  opportunity  to 
save  a  substantial  amount  of  money  by 
not  using  "refund  gasoline"  in  their  boats 
and  business  cars  and  trucks. 

With  the  new  tax  increase  in  effect,  the 
state  taxes  on  gasoline  now  amount  to 
sixteen  cents  on  every  gallon  and,  under 
state  law,  commercial  fishermen  are  en- 
titled to  have  the  tax  amount  rebated  to 
them  by  the  state. 

To  collect  the  refund,  fishermen  will 
have  to  show  that  they  are,  in  fact,  en- 
gaged in  commercial  fishing  for  their  live- 
lihood and  they  will  have  to  purchase  their 
gasoline  from  a  dealer  who  handles  the 
so-called  "refund  gasoline." 

Interested  fishermen  should  contact 
John  Cimo  with  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue  in  New  Orleans  (568- 
5226)  to  set  up  a  personal  appointment. 
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New  Fisherman's  Guide 

A  new  and  comprehensive  Fisher- 
man's Guide  to  Fishes  of  the  Southeast- 
ern United  States  is  now  available.  The 
tome  reportedly  covers  250  species  of 
fish  and  includes  both  salt  and  fresh 
water  fishes.  It  includes  color  plates  of  the 
150  species  most  often  landed  by 
anglers. 

In  addition  to  identifying  the  species, 
the  new  volume  covers  life  histories,  hab- 
itat and  distribution  information,  angling 
methods  and  hints  on  preparation  for  the 
table. 

The  book  was  written  by  Charles  S. 
Manooch  III  and  published  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  collaboration  with  the  International 
Game  Fish  Association,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Federation,  and  the  Sport  Fishing 
Institute. 

Copies  are  available  for  $24.95  from 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Box  27647  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina 27611. 


Golden  Crappie? 

Most  Louisiana  anglers  are  familiar 
with  both  white  and  black  crappie,  but  few 
have  ever  landed  a  golden  crappie  such 
as  this  one.  The  1  lb.,  2  oz.  fish  measured 
12V8  inches  and  was  landed  by  Jimmy 
Lee  Holly  of  Farmerville  on  November  20, 
1984.  Holly  was  fishing  the  Corney  Creek 
Branch  of  Lake  D'Arbonne  and  using 
shiners  for  bait.  Actually,  the  fish  is  a  rare 
color  phase  of  the  white  crappie.  This  one 
was  identified  (Promoxis  annularis)  by  Dr. 
Neal  Douglas  of  NLU.  Division  Chief  Ben- 
nie  Fontenot,  of  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Fish  Division,  noted  that  this  was  the  sec- 
ond time  he  has  seen  such  a  color  phase 
in  the  crappie  in  more  than  19  years  ser- 
vice. "It  is  probably  caused  by  a  recessive 
gene,"  he  suggested.  Dr.  Bill  Miller  of 
Monroe,  Louisiana  provided  the  photo  for 
use  by  the  Conservationist. 


Skinning  Your  Gator 

Proper  skinning  of  alligator  and  nutria 
will  be  stressed  by  the  Louisiana  Trappers 
and  Alligator  Hunters  Association  at  its 
convention  July  27-28. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Cam- 
eron, La.,  Recreation  Center.  It  will  fea- 
ture films,  guest  speakers,  skinning 
lectures,  trap  shooting,  speed  trapsetting 
contests  and  predator  trapsetting 
demonstrations. 

Admission  is  free.  Further  information 
is  available  from  Bob  Watson,  Route  7 
Box  240,  Franklinton,  LA  70438.  Wat- 
son's telephone  is  504/839-3271. 

Wildlife  Poster  Offered 

To  commemorate  the  Golden  Anniver- 
sary of  the  1st  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference,  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  is  making  available  quality  re- 
prints of  the  original  artwork  which  an- 
nounced that  first  conference. 

Lynn  Bogue  Hunt  (1878-1960),  one  of 
America's  foremost  wildlife  artists  who 
was  partially  responsible  for  the  accep- 
tance of  wildlife  art  as  a  recognized  art 
form,  was  commissioned  in  1926  to  cre- 
ate this  artwork. 

In  1936  the  American  Wildlife  Instrtute 
(predecessor  of  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute) enhanced  the  poster  by  adding 
the  theme  Please  Give  Us  a  Break  and 
distributed  the  21 -by-31 -inch  full-color 
poster  to  announce  the  1st  North  Ameri- 
can Wildlife  Conference. 

The  limited-edition  prints  are  available 
to  WMI  members  for  a  tax  deductible  do- 
nation of  $48  or  more  and  to  non-mem- 
bers for  a  tax  deductible  donation  of  S58 
or  more. 

Orders  must  be  received  by  July  15. 
1985.  Donations  will  not  be  accepted  until 
your  print  arrives  (August  or  Septemtier). 
And  WMI  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  print 
production  if  the  number  of  orders  does 
not  exceed  320.  Everyone  who  has  sut>- 
mitted  orders  will  be  notified  in  such  an 
event. 

TO  ORDER  SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  TO: 
Wildlife  Management  Institute 
Suite  725 

1101  14th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


Answers  to  Boating  Safety  Quiz 
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"WE  GET 
LETTERS..." 


//  you  haven't  yet  done  so,  noiv's 
the  time  to  do  your  bit  to  help  main- 
tain this  magazine  as  a  ijuality  leader 
in  its  field.  Each  Contributor  of  $6  or 
more  will  receive  a  bumper  sticker 
which  tells  the  world:  "I'm  a  Louisi- 
ana Conservationist!'  Each  Benefac- 
tor who  donates  $25  or  more  will  also 
get  a  smart  embroidered  patch  for 
shirt,  jacket  or  cap. 

Remember — all  gifts  are  tax- 
deductible! 

All  of  us  here  at  the  Conservation- 
ist have  been  as  much  encouraged  by 
the  letters  we  have  received  as  by  the 
contributions  accompanying  them. 
We'd  like  to  share  a  few  with  you. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  send 
a  check  to  you  so  that  you  may  con- 
tinue this  great  magazine.  I  look  for- 
ward to  every  issue.  I  am  not  a 
hunter  or  sports  person  in  any  way, 
but  I  do  enjoy  reading  about  the  ad- 
ventures of  others.  The  pictures  are 
excellent.  I  must  congratulate  you  on 
every  phase  of  the  magazine.  I 
wouldn't  change  a  thing. 

Mrs.  O.J.  Foumier 
Houma,  La. 

Dear  Sir, 

Enclosed  is  a  money  order  for  the 
sum  of  $25.00.  I  consider  this  small 
recompense  for  the  many  years  of 
enjoyment  I  received  from  Louisiana 
Cousen'ationist.  The  only  other  mag- 
azine 1  have  to  compare  yours  to  is 
Virginia  Wildlife  which  I  received 
when  1  was  stationed  there.  I  must 
say  yours  is  the  better  one.  They  did 
have  one  feature  that  you  might  con- 
sider. Every  issue  they  featured  a 
plant  or  animal  and  wrote  a  descrip- 
tive article  about  it.  Naturally  it  was 
native  to  that  state.  Perhaps  you 
could  do  the  same  for  yours. 

You  will  notice  that  I  copied  the 
applicahon  to  be  a  Louisiana  Conser- 
vaHonist.  That  is  because  I  save  my 
issues  for  reference  and  I  hate  to  cut 
one  up.  Keep  up  the  great  work!!!! 
Duane  Breaux 
Denham  Springs,  La. 


I'm  a  LOUISIANA 

Conservationist 


Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to 
help  the  Louisiana  ConservaHonist 
Magazine  which  I  have  enjoyed  for 
so  many  years. 

L.C.  Lusted 
Denham  Springs,  La. 

Since  my  high  school  years  I  have 
been  a  recipient  of  the  Conservation- 
ist. I  have  always  appreciated  the 
contents.  I  am  now  a  senior  citizen, 
and  most  of  my  contact  with  Louisi- 
ana wildlife  comes  to  me  via  this 
publication. 

I  have  enclosed  a  contribution 
hoping  that  you  might  with  the  help 
of  others  be  able  to  continue  this 
publication  at  its  present  high  level. 
My  sincere  thanks  for  all  the 
wonderful  photography  and  mate- 
rials that  are  placed  between  the  cov- 
ers of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist. 
Wilfred  Haydell 
Harahan,  La. 


Dear  Friends; 

For  many  years  my  late  husband 
and  I  have  enjoyed  your  magazine. 
Since  his  death  my  sons  and  I  still 
read  your  very  informative  articles 
and  views  on  so  many  subjects  per- 
taining to  wildlife. 

The  cooking  section  is  wonderful 
and  the  illustrahons  all  through  are 
beautiful. 

I  am  enclosing  a  contribution  to 
your  fine  magazine  and  hope  you 
continue  to  enjoy  every  possible  suc- 
cess. Louisiana  sportsmen  depend 
on  you  for  your  many  features. 

Mary  Pounds 
Clavton,  La. 


'mm 

Conservationist 


Mail  With  Your  Check  to: 
Louisiana  Consenmtionist  Account 
Post  Ofice  Box  15570 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895 

I'm  a  Louisiana  Conservationist!  Enclosed  is  my  check,  made 
out  to  Louisiana  Conservationist  Account.  I  qualify  as: 

□  Contributor  ($6  minimum).  Send  bumper 
sticker 

□  Benefactor  ($25  minimum).  Send  bumper 
sticker  AND  embroidered  patch 

Name . — 


Address. 
City 


-State- 


_Zip_ 
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This  Bayou  Kitchen  features  a  few 
favorite  recipes  of  Secretary  of  State 
Jim  Brown  and  his  wife  Gladys. 


BLACKEYED  PEA  SOUP 

V2  pound  smoked  bacon,  diced 
2  cups  celery,  chopped 
2  cups  green  pepper,  chopped 
2  cups  onion,  chopped 

1  can  beef  consomme 

2  cans  (1  lb.)  tomatoes 

2  cans  (1  lb.)  blackeyed  peas 

Saute  bacon  with  celery,  green 
pepper,  and  onion.  Add  tomatoes, 
peas,  and  consomme;  simmer  30-40 
minutes.  Serve  in  soup  bowls. 
Serves  6  to  8. 


CATFISH  ETOUFFEE 

2  cups  freshly  made  court  bouillon 
4  tablespoons  brown  roux 
1  cup  finely  chopped  onions 
1  cup  finely  chopped  scallions, 

including  3  inches  of  green  tops 
V2  cup  finely  chopped  celery 
V2  cup  finely  chopped  green  pepper 
1  teaspoon  finely  chopped  garlic 

1  (1  lb.)  can  tomatoes,  drained  and 
coarsely  chopped 

4  cups  fresh  cooked  white  rice 

2  (V4  in.  thick)  lemon  slices 

1  tablespoon  Worcestershire  sauce 

1  bay  leaf 

V4  teaspoon  thyme 

^U  teaspoon  red  pepper 

1  teaspoon  black  pepper 

2  teaspoons  salt 

2  pounds  catfish  fillets,  cut  into  1 

inch  chunks 
V2  cup  finely  chopped  parsley 

In  a  saucepan,  bring  court  bouil- 
lon to  boil  over  high  heat.  Remove 
pan  from  heat  and  cover  to  keep 
stock  hot.  Warm  the  roux  in  a  heavv 
4  to  5  quart  casserole  over  low  heat, 
stirring  frequently.  Add  onions,  scal- 
lions, celery,  green  pepper  and 
garlic.  Cook  about  5  minutes,  stir- 
ring often,  until  soft  but  not  brown. 
Add  hot  court  bouillon,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Add  tomatoes,  lemon  slices, 
and  seasonings.  Reduce  heat  to  low 
and  simmer,  partially  covered,  for  30 


minutes.  Add  catfish  and  parsley; 
stir  gently  to  moisten  the  fish  evenly 
with  the  simmering  sauce.  Simmer, 
partially  covered  and  without  stir- 
ring for  10  minutes  longer.  Taste  for 
seasoning.  Serve  at  once. 

SOUR  CREAM  FUDGE  CAKE 

2  cups  sifted  cake  flour 
IV2  cups  granulated  sugar 
1 tsp.  soda 

1  tsp.  salt 

V3  cup  shortening 

1  cup  sour  cream 

3  squares  unsweetened  chocolate, 

melted 

2  eggs 

1  tsp.  vanilla  extract 
V4  cup  hot  water 

Preheat  o\ento  moderate  350  de- 
grees. Grease  the  bottom  of  a  13  by  9 
bv  V  1  inch  pan,  line  with  waxed  pa- 
per and  grease  the  paper.  Sift  to- 
gether the  tlour,  sugar,  soda  and 
salt.  Add  the  shortening  and  sour 
cream  and  beat  two  minutes.  Add 
the  chocolate,  eggs,  \anilla,  and  hot 
water  and  beat  two  minutes  longer. 

Turn  the  batter  into  the  prepared 
pan  and  bake  until  the  cake  re- 
bounds to  the  touch  when  pressed 
genth  in  the  center,  about  35 
minutes. 

Cool  the  cake  in  the  pan  tne  min- 
utes. Turn  out  on  a  rack  remove  the 
paper  and  cool.  Frost  as  desired. 


HUNTER  SAFE 
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